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THE ULYANOV FAMILY 


If there was a family typical of the Russian intelligent- 
sia of the end of the last century, it was indeed that of 
Ilya Nikolaievich Ulyanov, inspector of primary edu- 
cation for the city of Simbirsk, on the Volga. Of very 
modest origins, he knew the need and suffering of. the 
common people and was educated at the cost of an older 
brother’s sacrifices. Automatically elevated because of 
his degrees and his rank in the academic hierarchy, he 
voluntarily renounced :-a more brilliant career in order to 
devote himself to the needs of public education. Born 
in 1831, he shared the ideas of the glorious generation 
of revolutionary democrats of the 1860’s, the era of the 
great reforms at the beginning of Alexander II’s reign. 
With serfdom abolished in 1861 - though quite incom- 
pletely — the young intelligentsia were combating its ugly 
heritage. Animated by an admirable civic spirit and 
_ totally disinterested, the university youth became teachers 

and country doctors — professions which in Czarist Russia 
were scarcely a livelihood but surely a testimonial of self- 
sacrifice in the service of the people. For Ilya Niko- 
laievich, his job was a mission. It must have been he 
that his son had in mind when, much later, he defined 
knowledge as “a weapon to awaken the masses and 
endow them with a democratic spirit.” 

Nikolaievich considerably developed the network of 
primary schools in the Volga region where he spent his 
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life. The lot of the Russian peasant, confined in filth 
and ignorance, was hard, but the “alien” Mongols - 
Tatars, Mordvinians, and Chuvashes — were even more 
miserable. Even though they made up nearly a third of 
the population, only one-tenth of their children attended 
school. Moreover, they were subjected to a kind of 
segregation by being sent chiefly to the Tatar medressas 
where their instruction was limited to prayers and the 
four operations of arithmatic. 

Another of Inspector Ulyanov’s concerns was the for- 
mation of the teaching staffs. The difficulty of his task 
can be judged by the fact that on the eve of 1917 in the 
Volga region, 80 per cent of the people were still illit- 
erate. Loved by his students and subordinates, highly 
esteemed by those accounted the best of the society of 
his region, his zeal was not looked upon favorably by 
the authorities. 

In 1863 he had married Maria Alexandrovna Blank, 
daughter of a country doctor with advanced ideas and a 
mother of German origin. Modestly and severely raised 
in the bosom of a large family, industrious, a house- 
keeper used to economizing, but also very musical, Maria — 
Alexandrovna handed down to her children the qualities 
of order, a love of music, and a knowledge of the German 
language. Having been unable to continue her studies 
— it was the era in Russia when the first women’s univer- 
sity courses were started — she transferred her ambitions 
to her sons and daughters. With her husband, she fol- 
lowed their school work closely and knew how to make 
herself obeyed without raising her voice or resorting to 
punishment. There was never any visible discord in the 
Ulyanov househould. The differences between husband 
and wife were settled privately. This alone would suffice 
to justify the unqualified respect their children accorded 
them. The mother, in particular, was the object of a 
veritable adoration. Gay, affable, very hospitable, she 
possessed a great steadfastness of character that life 
undertook to test. Even the author of a contemptible libel 
on the Ulyanov family, a “penitent” who thought himself 
obliged to represent Lenin as “narrow, vulgar,” and “of 
a mediocre intelligence,” pays homage to the love he bore 
his mother. In speaking of it he writes, “his ugly, vulgar 
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face became spiritual, the look in his unpleasant eyes 
became warm, tender... .” 

There were six children: the eldest, Anna (1864-1935) 
and Alexander (1866-1887), followed by Vladimir (born 
April 10 (22); 1870) and Olga (1871-1891), then by 
Dmitri (1874-1943) and Maria (1878-1937). They were 
very close to each other. Strongly marked by their family 
education, by the spirit and the democratic aspirations of 
their father and mother, they all placed themselves at the 
service of the revolution. 


Vladimir — from his nickname Volodya — was a lively, 
gay, and enterprising child. He learned to read at the 
age of five; then the teacher of the parish school prepared 
him for the Simbirsk high school. Very gifted, very atten- 
tive, the little boy completed his homework with such 
rapidity that his father, suspicious, sometimes checked 
it, but was forced to agree that Volodya had neglected 
nothing. The studious atmosphere of the house and the 
example of his elders developed in him a sense of duty 
and discipline. 

He was very early a fervent reader. The inspector’s 
house was well furnished with books; moreover, all the 
members of the family were subscribers of the municipal 
library. While still in high school, Volodya began to give 
a few lessons in order to have some pocket money, for 
the family budget was very slim. He also gave help out 
of friendship, and it was thus at this time that he 
prepared a Chuvash schoolmate for university examina- 
tions and taught Latin to his sister Anna, his elder by 
several years. 

Barely fourteen, he started on the “prohibited” read- 
ings, a term which in Russia signified something quite 
other than licentious; these were the works of the great 
democrats: Herzen, Pissarev, Chernyshevski, nearly all 
of whose books were banned. The era of revival and 
hopes awakened at the beginning of his reign by Alexan- 
der II (1855-1881) had given way to the darkest reaction. 
The milieu to which the Ulyanovs belonged, preoccupied 
with political and social questions, with the education of 
the people and the oppression of the peasants and the 
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minority races, had opened the young boy’s observant 
mind. When, as a statesman, he had to attack the prob- 
lems of institutions or of the, multi-national state, he 
found himself naturally prepared by his whole back- 
ground. 

When Alexander II was killed by revolutionary ter- 
rorists in 1881, the child was eleven years old. Although 
unaware of its ramifications, he was impressed by the 
immense sensation made by this deed, whose authors 
were to be venerated by the intelligentsia as saints and 
martyrs. Vladimir shared the general respect for the 
revolutionaries, the generic term by which the democrats 
were designated. They were very numerous in the Volga 
region, either because they were driven back there, at a 
distance from the principal cities, or because they were 
confined to their homes under police surveillance after 
having served their sentences in Siberia. As writers and 
representatives of the liberal professions, their presence 
raised the cultural level of the peaceful Volga villages 
and involved them in the great march of Russian social 
thought. The students were the most numerous. For a 
long time in Russia the word student remained synony- © 
mous with revolutionary. The sciences were in favor, and 
their practitioners called themselves “nihilists,’ the first 
sign of the “materialists.’” Such was Alexander, Vladi- 
mir’s older brother. The father himself still belonged to 
the generation of idealists. A professor of physics, he 
had kept his faith, and he suffered from his children’s 
growing indifference toward the church. 

The conflict soon erupted. One day Vladimir heard 
his father complain to a colleague of his sons’ irreligion. 
Smiling, the visitor said, “You should whip them.” Shock- 
ed, the boy ran out, tore off the cross he wore around 
his neck, and threw it into the courtyard. 

In 1886 Ilya Nikolaievich, worn out by work, died 
suddenly of a cerebral hemorrhage. He was barely forty- 
five and it was only in the last years of his life that he 
had been able to acquire at Simbirsk (since rechristened 
Ulyanovsk) a house for his large family. Now they were 
reduced to the modest widow’s pension. The two eldest 
were living in St. Petersburg: Anna had entered the 
woman’s university and Alexander had abandoned his 
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The high school student 


studies in order to better dedicate himself to revolution- 
ary action. The other children were young; Vladimir 
was in his next-to-last year of high school. 

What sort of man was breaking out in this boy of 
seventeen? Certain signs allow us a glimpse. 

First was his persevering and tenacious manner of 
working. He already had the habit of reading with a 
pencil in hand. He took notes and copied the passages 
that struck him, without trusting his memory, although 
it was prodigious. When he had to write an essay, he 
prepared for it well in advance. He first established a 
plan with an introduction and conclusion. He wrote on 
the left half of sheets of paper previously folded length- 
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wise. Meticulous, he used a carefully sharpened pencil. 
The right half of the sheet was reserved for corrections, 
final additions, and references. This first draft finished, 
Vladimir would combine the two parts. Finally, for the 
assigned date, he would do a clean copy. 

It is not astonishing that his Russian teacher was satis- 
fied with this assiduous and methodical pupil — to the 
point of rewarding his clear, concise, and logical essays 
with the maximum grade: 5 followed by the sign +. By 
a jest of chance, this teacher, who was at the same time 
principal of the Simbirsk high school, happened to be 
Fidor Mikhailovich Kerensky, whose son, thirty years 
later, became the head of the Provisional Government 
and saw himself deprived of power by this brilliant pupil. 

Vladimir’s favorite distraction was chess. His father 
had initiated him to it when he was seven or eight years 
old. Vladimir was inflexible on the application of the 
rules of the game and would countenance no relaxation. 
Recognizing himself as inferior, his father soon gave up 
playing with him. The young man looked for partners 
in town; he vied with the best; he studied problems and ~ 
tactics thoroughly. But he realized that chess took too 
much of his time, that it diverted him from more impor- 
tant questions. Overnight, he practically gave it up; he 
later played only rarely, careful not to allow himself to 
be repossessed by a passion for the game. 

The death of the father was a rude blow for the Ulyanov 
family, but the following year brought a still harder trial. 
The first of March, 1887, an attempt was made on 
Alexander III, prepared by the People’s Will, a party of 
revolutionary terrorists to which Alexander Ulyanov be- 
longed. The enterprise failed, and fifteen confederates 
— nearly all students — were arrested. Ulyanov was their 
leader. The police also seized Anna. A Simbirsk school- 
teacher, the first informed, transmitted the news to Vladi- 
mir, who had to tell his mother. No hope was nurtured 
as to the fate awaiting the conspirators. Without losing 
an instant, Maria Alexandrovna decided to leave for 
St. Petersburg. Simbirsk, however, was far from the rail- 
way line and in order to take the train, it was necessary 
to take a coach to Syzran; this was expensive and the trip 
was generally made in groups with shared expenses. 
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The Ulyanovs’ house at Simbirsk 


Vladimir started out in search of traveling companions. 
But the liberal intelligentsia of the town, usually full of 
respect for the widow of Inspector Ulyanov, this time 
remained deaf. The fiercest libertarians, who the day 
before were still thundering against the misdeeds of 
Czarism, scarcely cared to show themselves in company 
_with the mother of a regicide. 

For Vladimir, it was his first experience of human 
nature and also of the credit that can be accorded to the 
liberals’ professions of faith. He never forgot that lesson. 

At St. Petersburg, Maria Alexandrovna obtained per- 
mission to see her son. She tried to persuade him to ask 
for a pardon. The government would have been en- 
chanted to see this militant repent; such a step on his 
part would have thrown discredit upon the entire revolu- 
tionary cause. But Alexander refused point blank. Maria 
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Alexandrovna did not insist, and on leaving him she 
simply said to him: “Courage!” She herself had the 
strength to be present at the sentencing and the reading 
of the verdict. The five principal confederates, of whom 
Alexander was one, were sentenced to hanging; two were 
imprisoned for life in the fortress of Schlusselburg; the 
others were deported to Siberia or to Sakhalin. 

When the news of the execution of May 8, 1887 
reached Simbirsk, Vladimir summed up the situation in 
two brief sentences: “No, we shall not take this road. 
This is not the road to follow.” He thus condemned the 
methods of individual terrorism, dear to revolutionary 
romantics. 

It was the height of the examination period. Conscious 
of his new responsibilities, the young boy gritted his teeth 
and took up his books again. In June he brilliantly passed 
the tests for the “maturity,” the Russian baccalaureate. 


Travels in the Volga 


The capital punishment that had just struck down . 
Alexander Ulyanov naturally had repercussions on the 
entire family. Anna’s revolutionary activity could not 
be proven, but by administrative edict she was confined 
to the village of Kokuchkino, twenty-seven miles from 
Kazan, where her maternal grandfather’s estate was 
located. Vladimir saw his admission to’ the University 
of Kazan compromised. But Kerensky (the father) gave 
him an especially laudatory testimonial which empha- 
sized, besides his assiduousness and his gifts, his “good 
morals” and the “religious education” he had received; 
and he ended up by being admitted to the law school. 

Nothing any longer kept the Ulyanovs at Simbirsk. 
Maria Alexandrovna, cruelly tried, did not want to sepa- 
rate herself from her second son and decided to go to 
Kazan. In this university town, the ferment of minds 
was very lively. There was not yet an organized revolu- 
tionary movement, but the discontent caused by Alexan- 
der III’s dismal regime was expressed in agitation, sedi- 
tious talk, and demands. The University of Kazan was 
one of the most tumultuous, and the police treated it 
rigorously: raids, arrests, and prohibition of the most 
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harmless meetings. For its part, the University admini- 
stration added to the bullying. During a protest meeting 
on December 4,.1887, the inspector took note of the 
“agressive” attitude of Vladimir Ulyanov, already suspect 
as the brother of the hanged regicide. The same night, 
he was arrested with forty of his companions. He later 
told how, while they were being taken to the police 
station, the chief of police had paternally entreated: 

“Why are you making all this trouble, young man? 
Can’t you see you're up against a wall?” 

“A wall, yes, but a rotten one.... It only wants a 
push, and it will collapse.” 

After several days of detention, the students knew their 
fate: expelled from the University, they were assigned to 
residence in the country. Mrs. Ulyanova was able to 
arrange for Vladimir to be sent to Kokuchkino, where 
his sister already was. The mother soon joined them; 
and the family spent a difficult winter in the wing of an 
old, cold, and uncomfortable manor house. They received 
no other visits than those by the chief of police of the 
district, who was responsible for their surveillance. 

Vladimir led a studious life. He set his young brother 
to work; he subscribed to the newspapers, to the reviews; 
and he received large packages of books from Kazan. 
The shipping of books was one of the principal entries in 
the family budget. At this time the young man began to 
smoke. His mother tried to dissuade him, but her advice 
remained ineffectual. She then appealed to his sense of 
responsibility: the family had no other resources than her 
widow’s pension.... This time, Vladimir forever re- 
nounced tobacco. Under pretext of hunting, he found 
_ his only relaxation in walks through forests and across 
fields. But he was a wretched hunter. 


In the autumn of 1888, the family — including Vladi- 
mir and Anna, who had benefited by a clemency measure 
— went back to Kazan. But the University remained 
closed to the young man. In the garden cottage that 
Mrs. Ulyanova had rented, Vladimir installed himself in 
a former kitchen, a little apart, and began to work. On 
his table appeared Marx and Engels. 

Marxist studies were at their beginnings in Russia. The 
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works which referred to them were banned, and the name 
Marx or the word “Marxist” was not supposed to appear 
in the press; the journalists used paraphrases to speak of 
the subject. These were not the principal difficulties — in 
Russia there has always been a way of procuring banned 
books — but translations were lacking. During the years 
1830-1840, German had been the language of the roman- 
tic Russian elite; now it became that of the first Marxists. 
Ulyanov therefore had direct access to the sources. He 
wrote numerous expositions for the student circles, and 
he was also the Russian translator of the Communist 
Manifesto. , 

At Kazan, several clandestine circles were dedicated to 
the study of Marxism. A conspiratorial atmosphere was 
indispensable — to such a point that a member was often 
ignorant of the names of the others. They rarely met, 
the principal task being the undercover propagation of 
the banned works. Nicholas Fedosseiev, one of the first 
Russian Marxists, excelled in this. Suspected by the 
authorities since he was a schoolboy, he was unable to 
finish his studies; but the circle he founded at Kazan had 
the largest Marxist library, and Fedosseiev contrived to 
have certain texts reproduced. Out of regard for his 
family, Vladimir did not personally meet Fedosseiev — a 
precaution which in July of 1889 allowed him to escape 
a large police operation. Fedosseiev, arrested with a 
number of his friends and sent to Siberia under particu- 
larly difficult conditions, killed himself. 

In order to protect her son from dangerous company, 
Mrs. Ulyanova had acquired a farm situated near the 
village of Alakaievka in the Samara territory. She cher- 
ished the hope of interesting Vladimir in agriculture. 
But it was the peasants he was interested in. He went 
from village to village, observed their way of life, their 
working conditions, chatted with everybody; and since 
he was simple, gay, and direct, the peasants answered his 
questions without noticing that he was really conducting 
an inquiry. As to the cultivation of the land, he later 
told his wife: “I was going to start when I saw that it was 
not possible. My relations with the muzhiks would have 
become abnormal.” 

The farm was surrounded by a large uncultivated 
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The University of Kazan 


garden that sloped toward the river. At the end of a lane 
of lime trees, Vladimir set up the work room that served 
him during the five summers‘the family returned to 
Alakaievka. He installed a rustic table, a bench, and 
quite nearby, a crude trapeze. Every morning, imme- 
diately after breakfast, he went there to work until three 
o’clock and then returned after the meal. The morning 
was devoted to university subjects, for Vladimir had the 
firm intention of getting his diploma; but in the after- 
noon he studied the masters of Marxism. It was only 
after fulfilling this program that he allowed himself the 
relaxation of a stroll, of a swim, of a conversation. All 
those who observed his life stressed that his assiduity and 
his regularity of work did not make him a pedant, but 
that he liked to joke, to laugh, and to sing, giving him- 
self to his leisure activities with the same ardor with 
which he studied. 

In those slow and studious years, he acquired many 
qualities in the healthy atmosphere of a very close-knit 
family. Here, affection, although profound, was not 
shown; and that is very Russian — which explains Lenin’s 
extreme reticence. 

His will and his methodical mind grew stronger, along 
with that lucid faith in the future which later became 
his principal strength. Gorky, who loved him to the 
point of adoration, to the point of suffering from it, 
managed to find the right words to describe the impor- 
tance of this faith — for the man and for his work: 


I have never met in Russia, the country where the 
inevitability of suffering is preached as the general 
road to salvation, nor do i know of, any man who 
hated, loathed and despised so deeply and strongly as 
Lenin all unhappiness, grief and suffering.... Lenin 
was exceptionally great, in my opinion, precisely be- 
cause of this feeling in him of irreconcilible, unquench- 
able hostility towards the sufferings of humanity, his 
burning faith that suffering is not an essential and 
unavoidable part of life, but an abomination which 
people ought and are able to sweep away. (Gorky, 
Days with Lenin, pp. 29-30.) 
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The First Battle 


Despite his efforts, Vladimir did not succeed in being 
readmitted to the University of Kazan, and for four years 
the Ulyanov family wintered at Samara, where intellec- 
tual life was less intense. But Samara, like Simbirsk, 
was an intermediate stopping place for many political 
exiles, who, returning from Siberia, remained there under 
surveillance. After having lived ten or fifteen years in 
“bear holes,” they returned, still attached to their ideal 
- which remained that of the seventies - and with a 
virtually metaphysical conception of ‘“God’s chosen 
people” sanctified by millenary suffering. These men had 
not followed the rapid industrialization of the country; 
the evolution of its social and economic forms frightened, 
almost repulsed them. As revolutionaries, they were 
hostile to the principle. of non-resistance preached by 
Tolstoy, but they shared his idealization of the eternally 
patient muzhik and favored his “holy disinterestedness,” 
as against the agitation of the new industrial proletariat, 
seething and demanding. The worker appeared to them, 
as to Tolstoy, as a “degenerated muzhik.” Even so, they 
were shocked by the type of revolutionary developing 
among the young people. They had risked their lives; 
they had left their books to make bombs or “to go to 
the people” to preach the good word. Enthusiasts of 
“the soul,” they distrusted “the theoreticians,” emissaries 
of the materialist West. 

The clash between these old idealists and the young 
Marxist was inevitable. The latter presented his analysis 
of the peasantry in the light of Marxism. Because of the 
lack of scientific works on the question and of well- 
compiled statistics, he used local information and drew 
precise facts from it. He lectured on the results of his 
studies to the circles of local youth, students, exiles, high 
school students, seminarists, and students at the nursing 
school. The adherents were slow in coming; for the 
Populist ideal was deeply rooted in Russian society. As 
for the old exiles, they put up a savage resistance to this 
iconoclast. Moreover, Ulyanov was direct and brutal in 
criticizing their ideas. According to them, he and those 
like him who spoke of figures and bare facts “did not 
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care for the peasant,” and “rejoiced in the ruin of the 
countryside.” One day when an old Populist came upon 
a Marxist student quoting the statistics relative to the 
impoverished peasants, he cried reproachfully, “You feel 
no compassion then? How can you limit yourself to calm 
demonstrations of this impoverishment?” 

The notes and summaries written by Ulyanov filled a 
large notebook and were the material for his first work: 
New Economic Currents in Peasant Life (1893). On the 
basis of the first precise documentation, he soon wrote a 
second, this one a bitter polemic: What the “Friends of 
the People’ Are and How They Fight Against the Social- 
Democrats (1894). 

These works by a man of less than twenty-four marked 
a decisive turn in the history of Russian thought. In them, 
the author showed the inconsistency of Populist thought: 
the capitalistic phase is as natural and as consistent with 
the laws of the history of “holy Russia” as those of the 
“sordidly materialistic West.” He vehemently attacked 
the sacrosanct notion of “the people”: not an abstract 
entity, but a differentiated milicu exposed to the contra- 
dictions of classes, which had engendered its own oppres- 
sors and profiteers — “the rural bourgeoisie, the Kulaks” 
- who ferociously exploited “the rural proletariat,” the 
indigents with neither land nor livestock. 

This economic situation implied important political 
consequences. To begin with, the working class included 
two proletariats — industrial and peasant. If it was to be 
admitted with the Populists that the Russian people had 
a mission to fulfill, it consisted in the seizure of power 
by this dual proletariat and its dictatorship with a view 
to the establishment of a socialist regime. The Russian 
industrial proletariat, numerically weak, could not do so 
without alliance with the huge peasant mass, and that 
alliance could be cemented only by giving the land to the 
indigent peasants, who were in the vast majority. The 
revolutionary situation was inherent in the peasantry. 
The reform of 1861 had freed the person of the serf, but 
in doing so had granted him a miserable lot. Obliged to 
“rebuy”’ their fields from the landed proprietors, they fell 
under a heavy “debt.” The abolition of this “debt” and 
the expropriation of the land would be possible only after 
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Drilling for oil at Baku 


the overthrow of Czarism. The instrument capable of 
organizing the necessary forces to this end, then of for- 
ging the socialist state, was the Social Democratic party, 
whose first task was the realization of the fundamental 
principle of Marxism: the joining of scientific socialism 
to the labor movement, thus translating theory into reali- 
ties. But if they were not prepared by theory, the realities 
would not be produced. The author’s reasoning, sup- 
ported throughout by precise data, divested his perspec- 
tive of the utopianism which, at first sight, it had at the 
start of the nineties. 

It goes without saying that his works could not appear 
in the bookstores. They did not appear openly until much 
later; but from the moment of their publication, in lec- 
tures, in extracts, and in copies, they exercised by their 
close logic an enormous effect on the milieu of the 
province and soon on that of St. Petersburg. A Social 
Democrat relates: “What the ‘Friends of the People’ Are 
was for us a true evangel. We reread it unceasingly and 
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ended up knowing it by heart. We spent entire nights 
hectographing it, taking the precaution‘to hide the leaves 
in the places least accessible to the police in case of a 
search.” 

Not only did this work show the new ways of revolu- 
tionary thought, not only did it propose a concrete pro- 
gram of action for the young Russian Social Democracy, 
but it contained implicitly the essential principles of 
Leninism, which, taken from Marxism and faithful to 
its spirit, introduced into it new, specifically national 
elements by including in the revolution, along with the 
workers, the masses of indigent peasants. How could it 
have been suspected that the “utopia” was going to be 
realized, a quarter of a century later, by this very man 
who had conceived it? 
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THE ST. PETERSBURG UNDERGROUND 


After many attempts, Vladimir Ilyich obtained authori- 
zation, if not to re-enter the University, at least to take 
the final law school examinations at St. Petersburg. He 
prepared for them in a year and passed the examinations 
of the 1891 session, graduating first in his class. He 
could have immediately left the province, whose re- 
sources were for him long since exhausted, but a new 
sorrow struck the Ulyanovs. Olga, his junior by a year, 
who had shared his childhood games and then his interest 
in social questions, had been at the woman’s college of 
St. Petersburg for a year. Vladimir Ilyich was in the 
capital for his examinations just when she fell ill. He 
took her to the hospital and sent for his mother by tele- 
gram. Typhoid fever carried her off. Out of love for 
his mother, Vladimir Ilyich did not leave Samara then, 
but registered as a probationer with a local attorney. 
Finally, Mrs. Ulyanova decided to settle in Moscow, 
where Dimitri, the youngest son, was to study at the 
university. 

Vladimir Ilyich did not care to take up residence in 
that old, half-provincial capital with a too-slow rhythm 
of life. He needed St. Petersburg, “brain” and not “heart” 
of Russia, St. Petersburg, strongly marked by the dizzying 
industrialization of the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the powerful center of iron metallurgy where in the 
gigantic factories the new proletariat was being formed. 
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He therefore took up residence in the capital and regis- 
tered at the bar. Before the first frosts, he received a visit 
from his mother and his sister Anna, who had come to 
buy him a winter overcoat; for he, like his father, was 
incapable of doing it himself. Indifferent to his attire, 
his sister said, he always wore the same worn clothes. 


At the time when Vladimir Ilyich arrived at St. Peters- 
burg, the Populist ideology, emotional and idealistic, had 
already been put under fire by the first Marxists. The 
germs of the movement had been sown by the “revolu- 
tionary democrats” of the 1860’s with Chernyshevski at 
their head. Then, in 1883 - a great date in the history 
of Russian thought — George Plekhanov founded in Switz- 
erland his League of Struggle for the Emancipation of 
Labor, which produced the first Marxist analyses of 
Russia’s social, political, and economic situation as well 
as the first directives aimed at the creation of a Russian 
labor movement. In the large industrial centers, Marxist 
circles, including those of Kazan and Samara which the 
young Ulyanov had known, were formed. He himself 
had served his doctrinal apprenticeship in the works of 
Plekhanov. But even though the movement won over the 
most advanced workers, they remained isolated and did 
not unite with the intellectuals. Plekhanov was a great 
intellectual leader but, like his entourage, a theoretician. 
At best his emissaries succeeded in urging the workers 
to express their sympathies toward the strikers or toward 
the revolutionary victims of persecution. 

The first Russian May Day demonstration, on the 
first of May, 1891, assembled only a hundred or so 
participants. But strikes were frequent: 17,000 workers 
took part in strikes in 1894; 40,000 in 1895; and 67,000 
in 1896. This increase is symptomatic, but weak when 
compared with the 2,500,000 workers accounted for by 
the mines, factories, and railroads alone. Moreover, these 
strikes were spontaneous, unplanned, and of a purely 
economic nature. If they sometimes came to bear on the 
essential demands — reduction of working hours or wage 
increases — it also happened that they broke out over 
futile pretexts, thus cheapening this weapon of the work- 
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ers. The workers did not know how to go about it and 
the intellectuals ‘did not know how to help them. Most 
assuredly, the latter burned with the sacred fire. Kshyza- 
novsky, a friend: of Lenin’s, relates: “Upon meeting new 
people, we began by inquiring into their attitude toward 
Marx. Personally, I firmly believed that he who had not 
deciphered Capital two or three times would never amount 
to anything.” Unfortunately, these enthusiastic theoreti- 
cians made the same demands on workers. 

When the young provincial from the Volga, with his 
expositions crammed with facts and with his solid good 
sense, fell into this abstract milieu, this same comrade 
said: 


Certain members of our circle were practically 
shocked by his concrete manner of attacking theoret- 
ical problems, such as the establishment of a capitalist 
market. With the help of precise examples of the 
economic evolution of Russia, Vladimir Ilyich upset 
their confused and artificial theories.... His vast eru- 
dition and his prematurely bald forehead won him the 
nickname of “the Old Man,” which belied his youth- . 
ful energy, his revolutionary ardor, and his attitude 
of irreconcilable antagonism to the adversaries of 
Marxism. 


Along with the enormous advantage of having studied 
the Marxist literature in the original, Vladimir Ilyich also 
had at his disposal a vast concrete knowledge: his direct 
observation of the workers of his native Volga and the 
knowledge of the statistics relating to them. Instead of 
confining himself to theory, he applied the dialectical 
materialistic analysis to living materials, and, moreover, 
to specifically national materials. The notions of produc- 
tion, of surplus value, of the market, of the play of 
supply and demand or of wages, were not at all abstract 
for him. This is why, unlike his political friends, he was 
free to approach workers on an equal footing. His asso- 
ciation with the revolutionary intelligentsia was only a 
stage. He was anxious to throw a bridge between theory 
and life; for he knew that the revolution could only be 
the work of the masses. 
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Strong in this conviction, he brought his efforts to bear 
on the multiplication of the Social Democratic cells 
among the workers of the St. Petersburg region. He 
wrote: “They [the factory circles] are especially important 
to us, for the main strength of the movement lies in the 
organization of the workers in the large factories, for 
they include the most numerous part of the working class 
and the most apt to fight.” 

Moreover, Lenin — he did not adopt this pseudonym 
until several years later, but he was already “Lenin,” and 
we shall call him this henceforth - showed an affec- 
tionate predeliction for the two most advanced groups 
of metallurgical workers: those of the mammoth Putilov 
factories, near the capital, and those of Sormovo, near 
Nizhni Novgorod on the Volga. 

A lawyer without cases, Lenin brought his activities to 
bear on another front. As early as 1894 he had registered 
on the list of instructors for the workers’ study circles, 
called “democratic universities” and organized in groups 
of five in order not to draw attention. Paradoxically, the 
authorities contributed to the multiplication of these 
nuclei; as soon as the presence of “dangerous elements” 
was pointed out in the factory, they were transferred to 
other workshops, thus spreading the “socialist contagion.” 

Lenin went from circle to circle, watching over the or- 
ganization of libraries, of lecture programs, and of funds 
for mutual assistance or for the aid of the deported, funds 
maintained by lotteries, lectures, and social functions. 
He taught the workers how to face an interrogation, in 
case of arrest. His method was that of explanation. His 
object was the development of the worker-leaders of the 
movement — propagandists and organizers. For him, 
Marxism was not only a philosophic system, but a body 
of active methods: the doctrine should and could be put 
within the reach of men who were still unpolished but 
who would soon be called upon to apply this doctrine. 
He translated the scientific terms into the simple, every- 
day language of the workers’ surroundings. Since it was 
from these realities that the Marxist concepts had been 
deduced, none of these concepts should remain ‘“aca- 
demic” or hermetic. 

“Unlike the other intellectuals,” relates one of his 
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The founders of the League.of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class 


pupils, “all that he said was so perfectly clear that it was 
easy to follow him.” In fact, Lenin unceasingly repeated, 
“the essential thing is to make ourselves understood by 
the workers. That is how we shall become strong.” 

Babuchkin, one of his first disciples, who had started 
his career in the salt mines to later become an outstanding 
member of the organization, wrote: 


The lecturer [Lenin] expounded this science to us 
orally without any notes. He frequently tried to pro- 
voke us to speak or arouse us to start a discussion, and 
then would urge us on, compelling each to demonstrate 
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to the other the correctness of his standpoint on a 
given question. Thus our lectures were made very ani- 
mated and interesting, and we:began to become accus- 
tomed to speaking in public. This mode of study 
served as an excellent way of clarifying a given ques- 
tion for all the students. All of us... were constantly 
delighted by our lecturer’s power of intellect.... At 
the same time, these lectures trained us to do indepen- 
dent work, and to find material. The lecturer would 
hand us lists of questions which required on our part 
close knowledge and observation of life in the factory 
and workshop. (Kerzhentsev, Life of Lenin, p. 25.) 


Thus, by teaching, Lenin taught himself. 

This was the first stage of the science of propaganda, 
reserved for the most advanced. The explanation of the 
doctrine was immediately followed by particulars regard- 
ing its application. In other words, Lenin taught the 
methods of revolutionary struggle, beginning with the 
writing of tracts, the material for which he got ‘from his 
pupils. He demanded that abuses, resentments, and in- 
cidents be noted. In two years, his circle wrote seventy- 
five tracts. In them, demands were clearly formulated: 
the name of the factory, of the foremen and of the 
engineers were spelled out, and in each instance the 
exploitation of the workers was precisely described. The 
writing of the tracts was accompanied by “practical exer- 
cises”: their clandestine printing and distribution. 

In the second stage, one passed to agitation: the work 
of explanation, of the individual development of organi- 
zers gave place to the training of the masses through the 
aid of more general slogans. As Plekhanov summarized 
it in a terse formula: “Propaganda disseminates many 
ideas to a restricted number of people; agitation a single 
idea to the masses.” Under Lenin’s impetus, some groups 
specialized as “technicians”: propagators of illegal litera- 
ture, distributors of tracts, and liaison agents. He insisted 
on the division of functions and on the grouping of 
members by neighborhoods and districts, he demanded 
the most rigorously secret conspiracy, meetings and the 
exchange of letters taking place only in case of extreme 
necessity. 
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While encouraging the workers to protest against the 
abuses of which they were victims, Lenin unceasingly 
stressed that economic demands would never lead to an 
improvement of ‘working conditions if they were not 
sustained by action of a political nature. Hé strained to 
make it understood to the workers, who were aware of 
the economic oppression, that the regime of the country 
was its cause. If a peasant recently become a worker 
appeared to retain some confidence in the remote justice 
of a Czar “deceived by his ministers,” he showed him 
that the choice of these ministers, the violence of the 
inspectors and police stemmed directly from the Czar. 
He further proved to him that the reprisals always worked 
in the same direction, for the benefit of the employers. 
Had not the laws been conceived in a manner to favor 
the men of property? Thus, by the most elementary and 
the plainest arguments with which he gripped the work- 
ers, Lenin ended by politically orienting their economic 
demands, diverting them from the paths of pure and 
simple trade unionism. 


The haulers of the Volga 





: The Prison 

On the theoretical front, Lenin had to combat not only 
the Populists, but also those called “legal Marxists”; 
while adhering to the materialist and dialectic doctrine, 
they rejected the revolutionary consequences, thus making 
themselves acceptable to the authorities. Another hostile 
front was formed by the “Economists,” liberals tinged 
with Marxism who limited themselves to wanting im- 
provement of the workers’ conditions, but who refused 
them political rights — these being reserved for the in- 
telligentsia. 

“We must clearly define ourselves,” Lenin unceasingly 
repeated. “What if we are less numerous, so long as we 
are united.” Lenin’s objective was to unite isolated 
Social Democratic groups with a view to the formation 
of the future party. For that purpose it was important 
to assure the support of the Plekhanov group, the Marxist 
center abroad. On April 25, 1895, Lenin went abroad, 
charged by the Petersburg Social Democrats with the task 
of establishing a solid connection with this group. In 
addition, he would study the labor movement in the 
West. 

Lenin spent several weeks in Switzerland, reached an 
agreement with Plekhanov, then stopped in Berlin and 
Paris. In the first of these cities he conversed with 
Wilhelm Liebknecht, in the second with Paul Lafargue. 
On his return, he did not resist the temptation of bringing 
back to Russia several prohibited publications with which 
he filled the double bottom of a false suitcase. The 
precedure was standard; the customs officials let him 
pass, but he never knew whether it was through negligence 
or tactics. 

Before returning to the capital, he undertook a tour 
of the industrial centers of western Russia in order to 
report to the local Social Democrats, to strengthen their 
ties with the St. Petersburg center, and to prepare the 
unification. This unification was to take place at the end 
of the year: some twenty Marxist groups were absorbed 
by the League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the 
Working Class, a title which was obviously inspired by 
Plekhanov’s League of Struggle for the Emancipation of 
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Labor. The fact, of having substituted for the general 
term “labor” the precise and revolutionary notion of “the 
working class” shows the distance traveled. The new 
organization’s program, written by Lenin,, emphasized 
that it “is based upon the labor movement, and leads the 
proletarian class struggle against capitalism and abso- 
lutism.” 

On the national scale, the adherence of these restricted 
and scattered groups to the embryonic party marks an 
important stage. Affiliated local groups multiplied in the 
industrial centers, activity was coordinated, and the cen- 
tralization of the work of propaganda and agitation soon 
brought order to the movement. A board of five mem- 
bers was elected. Lenin was named editor-in-chief of the 
publications of the League. In his mind, the decentra- 
lization of tasks should go along with a maximum centra- 
lization of direction: 


The greater the specialization of the revolutionaries 
in the different branches of their activity, the more 
they will perfect the methods of conspiracy, the more 
they will become wrapped up, with absolute devotion, 
in a minute, sub-divided, invisible, apparently insig- 
nificant task, and the more solid the total enterprise 
will be and the more difficult it will be for spies and 
the police to track down the militants. 


A new type of revolutionary was born - the profes- 
sional revolutionary. He was no longer asked to “die on 
the barricades” or in throwing a bomb at some grand 
duke. Spectacular death no longer meant anything. What 
was needed was daily courage and humble work: visits 
to the factories and groups, secret meetings, or the distri- 
bution of tracts. 

The League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the 
Working Class had scarcely become a reality when on 
the night of December 8th-9th its founders — some forty 
Social Democrats, including Lenin — were arrested. In 
one of their homes was found the text of the first issue 
of the new publication of the League, The Worker’s 
Cause, ready to be sent out for printing. 

The charges against Lenin were overwhelming, but 
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not much was gotten out of this wily accused. The police 
report says: ‘ 


Ulyanov denied his membership in the Social Demo- 
cratic association. He refused to give explanations 
regarding the people he knows and swears never to 
have associated with any workers’ circle. As to the 
manuscripts found at his home, the table of contents 
of the first issue of the newspaper and two articles on 
strikes in his handwriting, he evaded the questions 
without denying, however, being the author of the said 
manuscripts. .... Ulyanov explained that the purpose 
of his trip abroad was to acquire certain works, 
but he has not been able to name more than two 
titles. 4, 


Anticipating a long detention followed by deportation, 
Lenin organized his work while in prison. From time to 
time, the Czarist government remembered that it was 
“civilized” and extended special treatment to prisoners, 
especially in the case of preventive detention. Lenin had 
the good fortune to fall into one of these “liberal” periods. 
Even in his cell, he had the right to receive packages and 
bi-weekly visits from members of his family: one public 
visit of an hour, through a grill in a public room; and 
one private of a half-hour, in the presence of a guard. 
The public visits were by far the most interesting, for 
under cover of the general hubbub the visitor could slip 
some news. But the most appreciated right of the political 
prisoners was that of receiving books and even periodi- 
cals twice a week — examined, to be sure by the prison 
censor, but admitted rather freely. Lenin announced that 
he was preparing material for an important work, The 
Development of Capitalism in Russia, and he began to 
send his family a list of works that he needed. But 
between the titles of university treatises or of statistical 
compilations, he would slip some fanciful ones whose 
symbolic meaning enabled him to establish a secret liaison 
with the outside world. Thus, from his mother and his 
sister Anna, come to St. Petersburg for the duration 
of the inquiry, he asked for The Small Rodents by the 
German zoologist Brehm, which his family did not fail 
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to interpret as a demand for information on Kshyza- 
novsky, whose pseudonym was “Shrew-mouse.” Or else 
he needed The Lamprey by Mayne-Reed. It was from 
this eel-like fish that the hardly flattering nickname of 
Nadezhda Konstantinovha Krupskaya had been taken. 





Nadezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya, as a student 


This, student, Lenin’s elder by a year, born in the 
milieu of revolutionary intelligentsia, entered his life in 
St. Petersburg. As early as 1890, she had joined a 
Marxist circle and there after: had devoted herself to 
teaching workers. Some of her pupils were also Lenin’s. 
She very quickly became his companion, his collaborator, 
his aide, his secretary — his veritable alter ego. From 
then on, she left him neither during the perils of under- 
ground existence, nor in exile, nor in emigration. Even 
after Lenin’s death, she retained an unlimited devotion 
to him, totally abdicating her own personality. 

In December, 1895, Nadezhda Konstantinovna had 
been able to escape the police snare. In order to obtain 
authorization to visit Lenin in prison, she had declared 
herself his fiancée. 

Lenin knew how to profit by all the loopholes offered 
by the penitentiary regime. The convicts took daily walks 
Indian file in a kind of wire-fenced enclosure in the 
courtyard; he succeeded in corresponding with his fellow 
prisoners by using flour paste to attach encouraging 
letters to the walls of the cage. In letters to his friends, 
he often asked them to send packages to some solitary 
prisoner whom he designated. He also corresponded with 
his family through the exchange of books in which a 
page, a line, or a word was pointed out by some imper- 
ceptible sign. Then he remembered a game which as a 
child he had played with his brothers and sisters: they 
had written between the lines of a book with milk. The 
dried text reappeared when the page was held above a 
lamp. This method of correspondence opened large 
possibilities. 

During the summer of 1896, important strikes of 
textile workers broke out in the major cities. Lenin 
burned with desire to write some pamphlets, to provoke 
agitation. Thanks to the writing in milk, he was able to 
pass along to his free comrades a draft of the party’s 
program and even a whole brochure: On Strikes. This 
was not easily done. In order to hold the milk, he 
modeled goblets out of flour, ready to make them dis- 
appear at the slightest warning. It was thus that one day 
he had to “swallow six ink-wells.” 

Anna Ulyanova and Krupskaya “developed” the milk 
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writings. The latter owned a small round table supported 
by a central leg and constructed by a comrade cabinet- 
maker from a idea of Lenin’s. The leg came apart and 
rolls of manuscript could be slipped inside it. During 
their searches, the poli¢e never discovered this hiding 
place. fe , 

In February, 1897, Lenin at last learned his fate: with- 
out being brought to trial, his co-accused and he were 
deported to Siberia by administrative edict. He was 
sentenced to three years. The punishment was relatively 
light because the Social Democrats, considered “theore- 
ticians,” were in general less severely punished than the 
terrorist Populists. 

Lenin was almost disappointed on learning that he 
had to leave the prison. “It’s too soon,” he said. “I have 
not finished gathering my materials.” His industrious 
application, daily gymnastics, courage, and above all his 
resolute energy had helped him withstand the solitary 
regime of the “rest home” (this is what the Russian 
revolutionaries called the prisons). But how many of 
them, less hardy, succumbed to the cold, loneliness, 
alarms, contracted tuberculosis, or went mad! 

Lenin was deported at the age of twenty-seven, a 
recognized leader of the Russian Social Democrats. The 
movement that he had unleashed was thereafter irrever- 
sible. The League of Struggle founded by him took form 
after his arrest to become, two years later, a party organi- 
zation. The strike curve continued to rise. Always more 
significant, always more threatening, they ranked among 
the grim omens that marked the accession of Nicholas II 
to the throne in 1894. 
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The jail at Yakutsk 





SIBERIA 


After numerous steps, Mrs. Ulyanova was able to 
obtain for her son the favor of going to Siberia at his 
own expense and without a police escort, thus easing and 
shortening that interminable trip. 

From the window of his third-class carriage, Lenin 
from time to time saw groups of chained common-law 
prisoners making their way on foot toward prison. After 
changing trains several times, he crossed the Ob —- covered 
with ice — by sled; then on the other side he waited a long 
time for the convoy that in forty-eight hours would cover 
another 465 miles to Krasnoyarsk. He took advantage 
of the delay to write his mother: 


I am writing to you, darling mother, once more while 
I am on my way.... There is nothing to do, so I have 
decided to write you a letter — my third.... In spite 
of the devilish slowness I am far less exhausted 
by the journey than I expected; indeed, I am not 
at all tired, which seems strange.... The fact is 
that without exception I sleep splendidly through each 
night. The land... which I have just covered is extra- 
ordinarily monotonous: bare and desolate steppe. 
Neither towns nor dwellings, only a very few villages, 
an occasional wood. Snow. and sky - and so for three 
whole days. Further on there will be the first taiga 
[marshy Siberian forest] and then the hills from 
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Achinsk. But the air here is good; it is easy to breathe. 
The frost is intense, 20 degrees below zero (Réaumur), 
but it is much easier to bear than in\Russia.... The 
Siberians assure me that it is because of the “softness” 
of the air... that may be so. (The Letters of Lenin, 
pp. 25-26.) 


In the train, Lenin met a doctor from Krasnoyarsk and 
received a valuable piece of advice from him: to get off 
in that city and stay with a Mrs. Popova — a veritable 
mother-innkeeper for the political deportees. With her, 
Populists and Social Democrats found shelter and open 
house; and, if need be, she took care of their confidential 
messages. While waiting for the assignment of his final 
destination — for reasons of health, he had requested a 
region with a healthful climate — Lenin spent two months 
with the good woman. 


I live well here, am comfortably settled in my flat, 
especially as I live en pension. For occupation I have 
some books on statistics (I think I told you about this, 
but I do little studying, I idle about more). (Letters, 
p. 33.) 


In reality he used every minute to work. Besides the 
municipal library, he assiduously haunted a library estab- 
lished by a local merchant book-lover who had allocated 
a five-story house to it. He had amassed there 80,000 
astonishingly varied volumes. “I go each day to the 
library, and as it is more than a mile out of town I have 
to walk about three miles, that is about an hour’s walk. 
I am very pleased with this walk and enjoy it... .” 

His request was granted; he was sent to Shushenskoye 
— Shusha for short — which Lenin jokingly called “Shu- 
shu-shu-.” It was a town of 1,500 inhabitants situated in 
a healthful region of the territory of Yenisei. The climate 
there is relatively mild. The countryside contains nothing 
specifically Siberian, neither mountains nor the taiga, that 
famous virgin forest. He wrote, again to his mother: 


It is a large village, with several rather dirty, dusty 
streets, just as one would expect. It is situated in the 
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The Decembrists’ house at Shusha 


steppe, with no garden or vegetation. The village is 
surrounded with dung, which they do not take out to 
the fields here, but throw right outside the village. The 
result is that to get out of the village one almost always 
has to wade through a certain amount of dung. Near 
the village itself is the little river Shush.... At about 
two-thirds of a mile or a mile... the Shush flows into 
the Yenisei. ... I bathe in the largest channel, which is 
also drying up now. On the other side. . . there is what 
the peasants call a “pine forest”... where most of the 
trees have been cut down, where there is no real shade 
(though plenty of wild strawberries). ... (Kerzhentsev, 
Life of Lenin, p. 35.) 


The cost of living was very cheap. The government 
alloted the deportees in boarding houses eight rubles a 
month, which nearly sufficed to pay room and board 
with the peasants. This munificence was not due to the 
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authorities’ charitable sentiments; articles on the lamen- 
table conditions of the deportees’ existence had appeared 
abroad, and the government - always ‘careful to appear 
“civilized” — had introduced this amelioration. To those 
who brought their families, the government granted even 
fifteen to thirty-five rubles per month. On the other 
hand, the worker or alien deportees were givin no allow- 
ance at all. In doing this, the authorities tended to stir 
up jealousies and divisions among the political prisoners. 
Consequently, one of Lenin’s first concerns was to organ- 
ize a mutual aid fund. 

The isolation was not absolute: some comrades were 
scattered about the surrounding villages, rather far from 
each other, it is true. But on the occasion of important 
festivals or family events — marriages, births, birthdays — 
they were allowed to visit each other. They could corres- 
pond regularly, which was particularly important for the 
less favored sent to the far North — Martov, for example, 
thus distantly removed because he was a Jew. By his 
letters, Lenin unfailingly sustained the courage of this 
future ideological adversary. 

The Siberian cold did not lessen the hostile sentiments 
that the Social Democrats and Populists avowed toward 
each other. They seldom associated with each other and 
when they happened to meet in the town they even 
avoided greeting each other. The deportees could request 
passes to stay in Krasnoyarsk. Under pretext of needing 
dental work, Lenin took advantage of this to make con- 
tact with some comrades and to do some bibliographic 
research, for he worked a great deal. In the spring of 
1898 his existence became much easier thanks to the 
arrival of Nadezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya: She 
was accompanied by her mother, who took over the 
household work. Nadezhda Konstantinova was supposed 
to have been sent to the territory of Ufa to the north of 
the Caspian Sea, but as Lenin’s “fiancée,” she was able 
to join him. The couple would undoubtedly have con- 
tinued to do without legitimate ties, for the same reasons 
that had motivated Marat and Simone Evrard a hundred 
years earlier, had it not been for the strict morality of the 
administration: Krupskaya and Lenin were authorized to 
live together on condition that they remarry legally. The 
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police did not trifle with love. The very next day after 
the “fiancée’s” arrival, the chief of the district reported 
to the governor that “measures were being taken for the 
surveillance of Krupskaya, in order that she effectively 
contract marrjage with Ulyanov, who is being watched by 
the police.” As soon as the necessary papers were sent, 
the couple were legally united on July 10, 1898. 

Lenin had taken care to ask Nadezhda Konstantinovna 
to load herself with the greatest possible quantity of books 
when she came. She also brought news of the first Rus- 
sian Social Democratic Congress, which had been held 
at Minsk in March, 1898 and had proclaimed, in part, its 
program. Even though absent, Lenin had not been for- 
gotten; the Congress had named him editor-in-chief of 
the future main publication of the party and in the mean- 
while made him responsible for working out the pro- 
gram. But shortly after the Minsk assembly, nearly all 
the delegates were arrested. Nevertheless the objective 
of the Leninist League of Struggle was attained. 

During the fourteen months that he was alone, Lenin 
had lived the life of his peasant hosts, eating at their table 
and dipping his spoon into the common pot. With the 
arrival of Krupskaya he settled with his family more 
comfortably at the end of a small street overlooking the 
river, in a wooden house composed simply of a ground 
floor, but with its windows and its small colonnaded steps 
of a more noble appearance than the log huts. This house 
had been built three-quarters of a century earlier by three 
‘“Decembrists” of 1825. Punished less severely than the 
other conspirators, they had been deported to Shusha. 
Thus a line was established between the rebels of Nicho- 
las I and those of Nicholas II — also called “Decembrists” 
because they were arrested on the night of December 8, 
1895. “The ancesters” had introduced into the region 
the raising of tobacco, melons, and watermelon; on which 
their spiritual descendants then regaled themselves. To- 
day, this house has been turned into a museum. 

Life became organized, regular, and active. Those 
three years in Siberia were a fertile period for Lenin. 
Beginning in the autumn of 1898, he successfully com- 
pleted the work started in the prison at St. Petersburg, 
The Development of Capitalism in Russia, whose solid 
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documentation gave backing to the ideas expounded in 
his first studies. In the Marxist-Leninist system, this 
work occupied for Russia a place of the greatest impor- 
tance. Several months later, mysteriously transmitted 
by underground means, this book as well as the coilec- 
tion Economic Studies and Articles appeared in St. Peters- 
burg under the name of Vladimir Ilyn. Lenin also 
published some notes and reviews in magazines under 
the pseudonym of Toulin. His friends kept the secret, 
but as early as the end of 1898 a police report connected 
them with “the political deportee Vladimir Ilyich Uly- 
anov, brother of the terrorist executed in 1887.” 

To make a little money, Lenin and Krupskaya armed 
themselves with grammars and dictionaries and together 
translated the English economist Webb’s work on the 
trade unions. Moreover, they took care of an enormous 
amount of correspondence, in large part chemically in- 
visible. This became Krupskaya’s specialty. Thus the 
manuscript of Lenin’s brochure: The Tasks of the Rus- 
sian Social Democrats, drafted entirely in “chemical” 
writing, reached Geneva, from whence, printed or mime- 
ographed by the Plekhanov group, it reached Russia. By 
the same secret means, Lenin received news and Marxist 
publications. 

But there was also daily life. Lenin observed the 
working conditions of the Siberian peasants in his region, 
in agriculture or among the home handicraftsmen (the 
kustars). As a lawyer, he gave free consultations at his 
home on Sundays and by his advice incited the poor and 
the exploited to defend themselves before the courts. The 
news spread and the peasants traveled dozens of miles 
to come to consult him. For fear that his period of 
deportation would be extended, he carefully avoided 
clashing with the authorities or with the kulaks. But his 
activity was effective. When he left the region, the police 
noted that the attitude of the population had changed: 
“The peasants no longer let themselves be bullied.” 

Lenin also called on the comrades or received them at 
his home. Hunting, chess, and skating parties were orga- 
nized. In this latter art he excelled, and because of the 
complicated figures that he executed on the ice, was the 
joy of the young peasants. He treated the children with 
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a natural gentleness that won him their confidence. In 
the packages he received from his family, he had picture 
books sent for their sake. But on the whole, he was 
distant and avoided mixing in the quarrels of the depor- 
tees who — foreshadowing the emigration — lived in 
closed circles. “He was not in favor of being transferred 
to a city; his studious rural solitude was too precious to 
him. He wrote to his mother: “No, it is better not to 
wish for me that I shall see some comrades of the intel- 
ligentsia arrive at Shusha.” 

The mail took thirteen days to reach him, twice each 
week, and to protect himself from the temptation of 
stealing too much time from his studies, Lenin regulated 
himself in a curious manner: he read one paper a day in 
chronological order. 

But there were also moments of discouragement and 
nostalgia, when he wrote to his family: “At the beginning 
of my exile I decided never to touch a map either of 
European Russia or even of Russia; it would mean too 
much bitterness, as I looked at those various black spots.” 
(Letters, pp. 67-68.) 

He avidly followed the events of the outside world. He 
felt that the time had come to intervene actively. There 
was so much to do! Finally, the three years of exile were 
completed. January 29, 1900, Lenin, Krupskaya, and her 
mother, Elizaveta Vassilievna — thereafter inseparable 
from the couple — left Siberia. 
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IN THE WEST 


Sixty cities were forbidden to the political delinquents 
returning from deportation: the principal cities, the uni- 
versity cities, and the industrial centers suspected of 
worker movements. The tireless Mrs. Ulyanova requested 
an audience with the head of the police department to 
request permission for her son to live closer to the center; 
this official cruelly said: 

“You should be proud of your children. One has been 
hung and the noose is panting after the other one.” 

“Yes, I am proud of them,” Maria Alexandrovna 
replied. She rose and left. 

Lenin set up residence at Pskov. Krupskaya had 
stopped en route at Ufa, where she was to finish serving 
her sentence. There she developed a vast propaganda 
activity. For his part, Lenin consolidated the ties with 
the Social Democratic centers. Pskov was close enough 
to St. Petersburg to facilitate personal contacts. Wladimir 
Ilyich, however, was followed and arrested during an 
illegal trip to the capital. Since they could accuse him of 
nothing except this mild infraction, he was released. 
Nevertheless, the police officials sensed in nim their 
principal enemy. Zubatov, colonel of the police and a 
great specialist in the field of revolutionary suspects, 
pointed out in a report that “at this time, there is no 
person more important to the revolution than Ulyanov,” 
and he proposed point-blank that he be “physically sup- 
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pressed.” But the authorities had neglected to withdraw 
the passport of this Ulyanov and, on July 16, 1900, he 
crossed the frontier without interference — like any other 
citizen of H.M. Nicholas II. 

His first emigration was to last five years. To begin 
with he went to Switzerland to be with Plekhanov. Lenin 
never forgot the intellectual debt he owed this first Rus- 
sian Marxist, but this time it was not as a disciple that 
he met him, as he had five years before. At thirty, Lenin 
was matured by exile, experience, and independent study. 
Not limiting himself to meditating on the doctrine, he 
had pondered the means of applying it in a concrete, 
specifically Russian situation. Lenin said: 


We do not regard Marx’s theory as something final 
and inviolable; on the contrary, we are convinced that 
it has only laid the cornerstones of the science which 
socialists must advance in all directions if they do not 
want to lag behind the march of life. We think that 
an independent elaboration of Marx’s theory is espe- 
cially necessary for Russian socialists, since this pro- 
vides orly general guiding principles which, in parti- 
cular, are to be applied differently to England than to 
France, differently to France than to Germany, differ- 
ently to Germany than to Russia. (Kerzhentsev, Life 
of Lenin, p. 45.) 


And further: 


To not take account of modified conditions, by 
remaining faithful to the old Marxist solutions, signi- 
fies being faithful to the letter and not to the spirit of 
the doctrine and of repeating by heart the old deduc- 
tions without knowing how to profit by them to analyze 
the new political situation. 


The whole of Leninism was already contained in these 
principles that shocked Plekhanov and his followers. 
These old Westernized emigrants were closer to the clas- 
sical conception. They did not discern the feverish pulse 
of the young Russia of 1900; they did not imagine that 
these people, politically and industrially backward, could 
pretend to a pioneering role. For Lenin, on the contrary, 
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Plekhanov 


Russia was ripe for the explosion for it was there that 
“the contradictions accumulated by capitalism and impe- 
rialism” were most violently manifested. 


History has now confronted us with an immediate 
task which is more revolutionary than all the immediate 
tasks that confront the proletariat of any other country. 
The fulfillment of this task, the destruction of the most 
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powerful bulwark, not only of European, but also (it 
may now be said) of Asian reaction, places the Russian 
proletariat in the vanguard of the intérnational revolu- 
tionary proletariat. (Collected: Works, Vol. IV, pt. 2, 
p. 112;) 


The two men clashed on the psychological level as 
well. Reasoning had certainly led Plekhanov to revolu- 
tionary deductions, but this grand bourgeois of cultured 
refinement loathed carrying them out. By his nature, his 
manners, his mode of thinking and living, he was much 
closer to the Social Democrats, and even to the Western 
liberals than was this intransigent and rude young fighting 
cock. Lenin and Plekhanov were soon to clash, but for 
the moment, so long as it was a matter of theory and 
propaganda, they needed each other. Lenin proposed the 
creation of an instrument authorized to bring order to the 
chaotic movement, to coordinate it, to discipline it, to 
channel it toward a single party. To this end he directed 
his labors, and Plekhanov added his immense prestige 
and the support of the Social Democratic treasury. 
Plekhanov, however, took precautions: he was to have 
the majority on the editorial board that consisted of 
Axelrod, Martov, and Vera Zasulich, who had once fired 
a revolver at the Governor General of St. Petersburg and 
been made famous by her trial. But this humanistic 
terrorist was very far from Leninist radicalism. 

The name of the paper was to be Iskra (Spark). Pushkin, 
a friend of the Decembrists who, despite himself, had not 
participated in the insurrection of the 14th of December 
1825, had addressed to the Siberian exiles a moving 
message, which one of the prisoners, the poet Odoievsky, 
had answered with a poem in which this line is found: 

The spark will kindle a flame! 
Lenin’s task was going to be to kindle this flame. 


Iskra 


For the main editorial offices, they choose Munich, 
which swarmed with student life and where they hoped 
to pass unseen. For economy, the company set them- 
selves up very cheaply in a communal regime. All the 
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The first issue of Iskra 


cooking was done on a gas stove and each did the dishes 
in his turn. Lenin conscientiously fulfilled his domestic 
duties, and when a companion sighed for a dish that 
could be thrown away without washing, he assured him 
with conviction: “Have no fear, we'll end up by inventing 
one!” 

The first edition of the newspaper came out in Decem- 
ber, 1900. In the editorial, ““The Essential Tasks of Our 
Movement,” Lenin showed the necessity of forming a 
powerful Marxist party, alone capable of leading to the 
emancipation of the exploited working class. It was time 
to finish with amateurism, with the scattered circles, the 
divergent enterprises. And in particular, all should be clear 
and distinct: ‘Before we can unite, and in order that we 
may unite, we must first of all firmly and definitely draw 
the lines of demarcation between the various groups.” 

That which Lenin most destested in the world was 
the equivocal. 

But the Iskrists had not counted on the large Munich 
colony of students and of Russian students. These had 
quickly spotted the revolutionaries and escorted them 
through the streets; but this type of honor guard brought 
them to the attention of the police. The Kaiser sympa- 
thized with the Czar, particularly in police matters, and 
the Iskrists feared being extradited on some pretext or 
another. They therefore decided to move to a large city 
where it would be easier to lose themselves. 

In the spring of 1902, the editorial staff moved to 
London in a body. There, the Ulyanovs separated from 
their colleagues. The latter continued to live communally 
in Sidmouth Street in a five-room lodging, of which three 
rooms were occupied by the members of the staff, the 
fourth serving as a spare bedroom. Trotsky, having 
escaped from Siberia, found refuge there in the autumn 
of 1902 —- thereby furnishing a flavorful description of 
this communal life. In the living room, called “the den,” 
they drank tea day and night while continually arguing in 
the tobacco-thickened air. It was the same in Vera 
Zasulich’s room. 


She... smoked constantly, hand-made cigarettes, 
and threw the stubs and half-smoked cigarettes in every 
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direction on all the window seats and tables, and scat- 
tered ashes over her jacket, hands, manuscripts, tea in 
the glass, and incidentally her visitor. (Trotsky, Lenin, 
pots.) ; ‘ 


The strange appearance of the “communards” was 
such that instead of presenting them with the usual 
weekly bill, the landlord asked them to pay three months’ 
rent in advance; and even though they were prompt in 
their payments, he preferred to get rid of them, for they 
disturbed the neighbors. They received too many callers 
and the noise of their ideological quarrels was too clam- 
orous. When for more important meetings they rented 
the back-room of a pub, the owner was not pleased 
with these poor drinkers who got intoxicated more on 
words than on beer. 

The Ulyanovs’ style of live was entirely different. They 
had rented two unfurnished rooms near King’s Cross 
Road and were happy to acquire the minimum of fur- 
niture, to the point where their landlady was scandalized. 
In the name of respectability she demanded that they at. 
least hang curtains, which to them seemed an unnecessary 
luxury. She also found it “shocking” that Krupskaya 
wore no wedding ring; and it was necessary to show her 
the papers to prove that the couple was legally wed. 

Krupskaya cooked on a kerosene stove. Fortunately, 
her mother soon came to take over the domestic tasks. 
A rigorous order reigned in the tiny lodging whose 
principal furnishings consisted of two tables loaded with 
old papers and books. At that time, Lenin did not yet 
prohibit smoking in his presence, but when someone lit 
a cigarette he pointedly opened the window. He worked 
at home or at the British Museum while his wife coded 
or decoded the correspondence with Russia. In his leisure 
hours, Lenin was happy to go to the zoo or to the 
Museum of Natural History. Through economy as much 
as through choice, he preferred to go about on foot. For 
this purpose he had thoroughly studied the map of Lon- 
don and astonished his companions by always finding the 
shortest route. 

Unlike the other emigrants, Lenin neglected no oppor- 
tunity to approach the English Laborites and workers. 
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He thirsted for direct information and was interested as 
much in personalities as in ideas. Particularly important 
to him was the manner in which people reconciled theory 
with practice. After having translated Webb in Siberia, 
and believing that they understood English, the Ulyanovs 
were very disappointed after their arrival to understand 
no one and not to be understood. They put an advertise- 
ment in one of the newspapers proposing an exchange of 
Russjan-English lessons and found three instructors: two 
office workers and a working man. 

The Ulyanovs seldom went out, keeping themselves as 
much as possible, apart from the Russian colony where 
the famous anarchist Prince Kropotkin shone. Only twice 
during that year in London did Lenin speak in White- 
chapel, to workers of Russian origin. Trotsky brought 
news that enchanted him: the Marxist publications were 
circulating in Siberia as well as in the Moscow prisons, 
and along with Capital, The Development of Capitalism 
in Russia was being studied passionately. Even though 
with some delay, IJskra reached as far as the deportees 
on the banks of the Lena. 

Plekhanov and Axelrod, who were living in Geneva, 
rarely appeared in London, limiting themselves to col- 
laboration on Iskra from afar. But the former soon be- 
came anxious over the direction taken by the paper. In 
fact, even though obliged to take into account the Plek- 
hanovian “moderation,” Lenin as editor-in-chief had 
succeeded in giving the paper an aggressive line. His aim 
was to inspire active revolutionaries, to teach them their 
“calling.” He knew that it was not the intellectuals, but 
the workers who would do the job. This is how he for- 
mulated his writer’s credo: “There is nothing I would like 
so much, there is nothing that I have hoped for so much, 
as an opportunity to write for the workers.” 

This did not at all signify that he wanted to confine 
himself to elementary practical questions. Plekhanov, 
who was in some ways “the academician” of Russian 
Marxism, concentrated on putting out a special periodical 
for philosophic and scientific questions, The Dawn, and 
it was only from time to time that he deigned to send 
some articles to the “popular” IJskra. On principle, Lenin 
was against such a distinction: 
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. we wish particularly to emphasize our opposition 
to the view that a labor newspaper should devote its 
pages exclusively to matters that immediately and 
directly concern the spontaneous labor movement, and 
leave the theory of socialism, science, politics, ques- 
tions of party organization, etc., to an organ for the 
intelligentsia. On the contrary, it is necessary to com- 
bine all the concrete facts and manifestations of the 
labor movement with these questions; the light of 
theory must be brought to bear upon every separate 
fact; propanganda on questions of politics and party 
organizations must be carried on among the broad 
masses of the working class; and these questions must 
be dealt with in the work of agitation.” (Collected 
Works, Vol. IV, pt. 1, p. 18.) 


One of the peculiarities of Leninism is to insist on the 
interpenetration of scientific socialism and the labor 
movement. In /skra, Lenin, less theoretician than jour- 
nalist and pedagogue, was the teacher of revolutionary 
methods. The paper was principally made up of reports 
and correspondence from Russia. Lenin, who took care 
of practically all the editorial work (he even took respon- 
sibility for the correction of the galley proofs, a job that 
he did meticulously), altered the articles and letters as 
little as possible, careful to conserve their freshness. In 
three years he was to have definitively cleared the ideo- 
logical ground and to have finished not only with his old 
adversaries, but in general with all the vestiges of revolu- 
tionary romanticism. This did not at all signify that he 
renounced enthusiasm — on the contrary he held to it, but 
on the condition of being able to direct it, to utilize it 
consciously. 


He who prefers death in the open struggle against 
those who defend and protect this horrible system, 
rather than the lingering death of a crushed, broken- 
down submissive hag, deserves the title of hero a 
hundred-fold. We do not say that scuffling with the 
police is the best form of struggle. On the contrary, we 
constantly tell the workers that it is in their interest to 
conduct the struggle in a more calm and restrained 
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manner, and to strive to direct all discontent. . But 
the spirit of revolt now reigning among the working 
class is the principal source from which the revolu- 
tionary Social Democracy obtains its strength. In view 
of the environment of violence and oppression in 
which the workers live, this spirit cannot help breaking 
out from time to time in the form of desperate battles. 
(Collected Works, Vol. IV, pt. 1, p. 117.) 





Sverdlov 


On the other hand, he led a vehement campaign in 
Iskra against acts of individual terrorism, frequent in 
Russia at that time. He wanted to channel that courage 
of despair, those anarchist energies, in order to make 
them more efficient. 
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Through its correspondents, the paper told of the small- 
est sign of a revolutionary nature that occurred in Russia: 
strikes, uprisings, and demonstrations. Thus, it published 
the story of the first political strike at Nizhni Novgorod, 
on November 7, 1901, a strike stirred up by the local 
Social Democratic committee to protest against Gorky’s 
house arrest. One of the principal organizers of this 
strike was a boy of sixteen — Sverdlov, a future co-worker 
of 1917. Two days later, the same Sverdlov inaugurated 
in the theater a new method of protest that spread rapidly 
in the provinces, especially on the occasion of Gorky’s 
plays. Hardly were the lights lowered than shouts hostile 
to the aristocracy broke out and tracts rained from the 
top galleries. 

Or else it was the account of an important demonstra- 
tion on the occasion of the burial of a student, victim of 
the prison regime. Iskra dedicated a large amount of 
space to the clash of May 1, 1902, which broke out at 
the factories of Sormovo on the Volga, and to the savage 
repression and trial that followed it. The characters of 
Gorky’s The Mother were seen in action; they were heard 
in court shouting their prisoners’ cry: “Long live political 
freedom, down with the aristocracy!” This was a demon- 
stration which was, moreover, prepared by the paper. 
Zalomov, the Piotr Vlassov of the novel, had sent a 
Letter from Behind Bars to the editors; and his lawyers, 
paid by Gorky, received in return tactical advice toward 
the utilization of the court as a political platform. 

The paper was also addressed to teachers and to the 
military, soldiers or officers, and particularly noncommis- 
sioned officers. All the news — manifold and precise -, 
the conclusions that Jskra drew from it, and the directives 

that it gave were possible thanks to the immense job 
~ accomplished daily by Krupskaya. By herself she ful- 
filled the functions of a large secretarial staff. She 
neglected no correspondent, however untutored and 
awkward he might be; she encouraged him and kept him 
going with her answers. It was she who had compiled 
the complicated file of addresses of intermediaries, those 
men of good will who assured the forwarding of the mail, 
since direct correspondence was impossible. The transport 
and distribution of the paper — which entered Russia by 
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indirect means to end up in “good hands” — to the organi- 
zations, the prisons, and the “bear holes” often posed 
some delicate problems. 

Iskra, whose editorial staff had moved from Munich to 
London and then to Switzerland, was successively printed 
at Leipzig, Stuttgart, Munich, London, and Geneva. The 
bundles of printed matter went by unpredictable routes. 
For instance, from Geneva they would go via London 
and Paris to Marseilles. There, some Russian sailors — 


The travels of Iskra 
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those who were soon to revolt aboard the Potemkin, then 
bring Kronstadt’s support to Lenin - secretly carried 
them to Batum, from whence /Jskra furrowed out across 
Caucasia at the same time that it was being reprinted at 
Baku, a major,oil center and focus for revolutionary 
activities. At the clandestine Caucasian press worked 
‘“Koba” — Dzhugashvili, a young revolutionary; he was the 
future Stalin, and himself published a kind of Georgian 
Iskra, Brdzola (The Struggle). Another reprinting sub- 
center was set up at Kishinev in Bessarabia. 

There was the route from London to Kiev via Vienna 
and Lvov and that from London to Varna, a Bulgarian 
port on the Black Sea, from whence the paper reached 
Odessa. It also went from London to Alexandria and 
there the same sailors of the Black Sea fleet took it over. 
Via Tabriz, via the extreme north of Norway, via Stock- 
holm Iskra reached Astrakhan, Archangel, Riga or St. 
Petersburg. 

But it would happen that an artery would break, that 
an address would go bad, that an agent would be taken, 
that an agent provocateur would betray. Nadezhda Kon- 
stantinovna would pick up the dropped stitch and recon- 
struct the fragile but tenacious web. 


The Birth of the Bolsheviks 


In order to follow the editorial work more closely, 
Plekhanov invited the board to move to Geneva. The 
cost of living was less there and liaison with Russia easier. 
Lenin was not, however, enchanted; but he had no choice, 
and in April, 1903 the Ulyanovs moved once more. As 
always, they shunned the emigré cluster — the Carouge 
district, Russianized into a “karuzka,” where the Russians 
lived on top of one another in a state of nervousness 
sustained by false rumors. At Sécheron, the Ulyanovs 
found a modest chalet. An emigrant who came to see 
Lenin found him in a room bare of furniture — a mattress 
on the floor and next to it, on a stool, an inkstand, some 
paper, and for light a candle in the neck of an empty 
bottle. Then the “furniture” reappeared — iron beds 
covered with traveling rugs, several mismatched chairs, 
some large pine tables to work on and some roughly 
planed shelving for the books. 
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But this time, there was an innovation: the Ulyanovs 
thereafter had a “fixed day” on which to receive “their 
group.” This group was of long standing. By the end of 
1902, Lenin had made a lecture tour in the large Swiss 
cities, dedicated in particular to the criticism of a newly 
formed party, the non-Marxist Social Revolutionary party. 
Lenin warned the youth against the obsolete idealism of 
Populist reincarnation, which he accused of being petty 
bourgeois. His lectures were followed by long individual 
conversations. No questioner seemed to him so negligible 
that it was not worth the trouble to convert him. The 
“receptions” at Sécheron retained the tone of lesson- 
lectures of a friendly and intimate character. They ended 
with songs — popular Russian songs, prisoners’ songs, or 
Polish revolutionary songs, of which Lenin had brought 
a large selection from Siberia. 

As ‘soon as a fugitive appeared in Geneva, Lenin 
hurried to gather the news while it was still warm, before 
the newcomer had been distorted by contact with the 
emigré milieu. Simple and engaging, he gave practical 
advice, which was also an excellent tactic. One newly 
arrived worker was so impressed by the lordly manners of 
Plekhanov that he put on a false collar to go to see him. 
The interview was not on that account any less brief or 
condescending. With Lenin there was no need of false col- 
lars. He spared neither time nor energy in personally mold- 
ing, by long conversations, the agents that Jskra sent to 
Russia to multiply and consolidate its points of support. He 
insisted that along with the intellectuals, the local Russian 
committees draw as much as possible upon the workers, 
in order that the slogans which were circulated be precise 
and without the least ambiguity. The standing instruc- 
tions were to yield no concession to the “conciliators.” 

At Sécheron and at the canteen organized by the 
group, Lenin undertook a daily job of explanation. It 
was a veritable school of political instruction. The “class” 
was disparate, gathering together students as well as 
workers who were still very slightly educated. Lenin 
found appropriate arguments for each. An enemy of all 
phrase making, he won his partisans slowly, one by one, 
for he wanted them to be knowledgeable. 

All this work has as its goal the preparation of the 
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The Café Landolt in Geneva 


convocation of a new Congress. The first, that of Minsk 
in 1898, had been chiefly symbolic. It had proclaimed 
the party’s formation in principal, but had specified 
neither its program nor its rules, neither its strategy nor 
its tactics. In Iskra, Lenin had unceasingly given distinct 
‘directives. Now, faced with clearly posed problems and 
proposed solutions, he wanted to have the next step 
declared officially. He was anxious to declare himself 
to the “elders.” At the Café Landolt, meeting place for 
the political emigrés in Geneva, the discussions took an 
ever-stormier turn. Vera Zasulich profoundly admired 
Jaurés and gave him as an example to Lenin, who re- 
torted ironically: “Yes, naturally ...! You must not use 
coarse German methods for our Socialism, but the finer 
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French ones; you must coquette, attract, deceive, and 
corrupt, in the style of the Left French, Radicals, who are 
ogling Jaurésism.” 

Lenin wanted to break clean with the “homeopaths of 
the revolution” (to use Trotsky’s phrase); and to make 
himself heard, he needed a party Congress. 

Forseeing the dangers of divisions, the Plekhanov group 
preferred to hold to generalities in order to safeguard the 
much talked-of “unity.” But Lenin did not want a unity 
which was not really united. 

Finally, he obtained a decision in his favor. From July 
30 to August 23, 1903, the meetings of the Russian 
Social Democratic party were both lively and busy. 
Opened at Brussels, the Congress had to vacate the pre- 
mises on police order and — despite major financial diffi- 
culties - move to London. Then, two generations, two 
kinds of revolutionaries faced each other. Aside from 
the general principles of the struggle against capitalism 
and the autocracy in the name of the emancipation of 
the working class, they disagreed on all points, beginning 
with the role and definition of the working class. Did it 
include the peasants or not? What was the nature of the . 
agrarian problem? Was it necessary that the small enter- 
prises be pushed out to the advantage of the large indus- 
tries? What attitude was to be adopted toward the liberal 
middle class? But the principal point of discussion was 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, a particularly disagree- 
able clause to the “moderates,” who reserved the place 
of leadership for the progressive intelligentsia. According 
to them, the Russian revolution should assume a “bour- 
geois-democratic” character. 

A relentless struggle brought the delegates to grips over 
Paragraph 1 of the statutes, particularly over the defi- 
nition of qualifications for party membership. While the 
Plekhanovists, anxious to gain in numbers, tended to wel- 
come all sympathizers, Lenin once again fought for 
quality. For him it did not suffice for a member to 
recognize the party program and contribute the material 
aid of his dues; it was necessary that he actively work in 
one of the organizations — in a word, that he “commit 
himself.” He hoped thus to keep out the unstable 
elements. “Our task is to safeguard the consistency, the 
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steadfastness, the purity of our party. We must strive to 
raise the calling and the seers of a party member 
higher, higher and still higher. . ” (Selected Works, Vol. 
Il, p. 362.) 

Vice-president. of the Congress, he was alsg a member 
of its three principal committees: program, statutes, and 
credentials. He was on the job continuously. The occa- 
sions when he took part in the proceedings were in the 
number of three hundred. The struggle was merciless. 
Vera Zasulich characterized the opponents well, saying 
to Lenin: “George [Plekhanov] is a greyhound. He shakes 
and shakes his adversary and lets him go, but you are a 
bulldog; you have a deadly bite.” 

At the end of three weeks of Homeric discussions, 
Lenin’s partisans were in the majority in the final vote, 
from whence their nickname of Bolsheviks (bolsh: the 
larger) and that of their minority opponents Mensheviks 
(mensh: the smaller). These words thereafter became 
synonymous with the “hards” and the “softs.” Never- 
theless, Plekhanov only half-disowned Lenin. “From this 
dough come Robespierres,” he is reported to have said 
to the Congress. For some time, he continued to work 
with him on Iskra. Then he reconsidered, and on Novem- 
ber 1, 1903 (beginning with issue No. 52), Lenin was 
obliged to give up the editorship, which passed com- 
pletely into the hands of the Mensheviks. The split, deep 
as it was, was nevertheless only partial. Formally, the 
party remained united. But thereafter, within his own 
faction, Lenin had his hands free. He commented upon 
the event: 


The separation into majority and minority is the 
inevitable consequence of the division of Social Demo- 
cracy into revolutionists and opportunists, into Mon- 
tagnards and Girondins. This division goes back farther 
than yesterday; it is not peculiar only to the Russian 
workers’ party; and it is undoubtedly not about to 
disappear. 


The fundamental principle of the new organization 
was established: without confining itself to economic 
demands — which would be the best way to prolong its 
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enslavement — the working class resolutely entered the 
path of political struggle. Capital being its enemy, it was 
necessary to begin by striking out against the regime that 
served as capital’s bulwark: Czarism. 

In view of this struggle, Lenin undertook the develop- 
ment of militants in the ranks of his faction. Its corner- 
stone was organization, maintained by discipline, the 
hierarchy, and a strict division of labor: 


The different groups will be organized along the 
lines of commercial subsidiaries of the Central Com- 
mittee, in the service of the whole of the movement: 
youth groups — high schools and universities -, civil 
servants, sympathizers, each a specialist in his branch: 
transportation, printing, false papers, secret meetings, 
espionage, etc. The whole art of an underground or- 
ganization consists in the suitable utilization of each 
and of all, each one being responsible for the job which 
suits him best. The center will keep the direction of 
the whole, not by force, but by superior authority, the 
extent of its knowledge, and its talents. 


In the factory, the nucleus was constituted by a small 
committee which formed subcommittees, circles, agi- 
tators, etc., spreading its network throughout the enter- 
prise. This commitee received its instructions and powers 
from the Central Commitee. Lenin favored the maximum 
centralization of leadership. 


The movement will be directed by as limited a num- 
ber as possible of groups. These groups should be 
homogeneous and should have available the experience 
of professional revolutionaries. As for the movement, 
it will embrace the greatest number of varied and 
heterogeneous groups, recruited from the diverse strata 
of the proletariat (and from some other classes of the 
nation). 


Paraphrasing Archimedes, Lenin cried: “Give us an 
organization of revolutionists, and we shall overturn the 
whole of Russia!” 

Already behind that perfect organization appeared the 
shadow of the totalitarian party. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIVE 


Although the results of the second Congress clarified 
the situation, they delivered a rude blow to Lenin’s 
working facilities. The party funds, the premises, the 
printing plant, the typewriters, duplicating machines, and, 
above all, the party’s publication remained in the hands 
of the Mensheviks. They also predominated in the Cen- 
tral Committee and enjoyed the sympathies of the Second 
International. Although it was victorious in the Congress, 
the Lenin group was in the minority among the emigrés. 
Lenin’s majority had been acquired through the support 
of delegates from Russia. There lay his weakness, but 
in the long run it was to be his strength. For he still held 
the major trump: Lenin and Krupskaya controlled liaison 
with the party. 

Up until then, Krupskaya had taken care of the mun- 
dane tasks almost entirely by herself so as to allow her 
husband as much time as possible for his theoretical 
‘studies. Lenin now had to take part in the secretarial 
work. He wrote as many as three hundred letters a 
month by hand, answering all questions, even the elemen- 
tary or sometimes absurd ones. Taniucha, a very young 
propagandist, told him about a mechanics’ meeting in 
Odessa. The report scarcely read, Lenin answered, 
“Thanks for the letter. Write more often. Of great impor- 
tance to us are letters describing the ordinary workaday 
activities. We get devilish few of such letters.” 
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He urged his Russian friends to multiply contacts and 
to attract the young: “There exists among us a kind of 
idiotic, philistine, Oblomov-like fear of youth.” And 
further: 


We need young forces. I would recommend directly 
shooting on the spot those who dare to say that Russia 
is lacking in people. There are shoals of people in 
Russia, all that is needed is more widely and boldly, 
more boldly and widely, again more widely, and again 
more boldly to recruit young people. ... Get rid of all 
the old habits of inaction, respect for rank and so on. 
Form hundreds of circles... among the youth and 
encourage them to work at full blast. 


The answers abounded, the delegates came. The UI- 
yanovs’ existence was more difficult than ever. Walks 
made up their chief, actually their only, relaxation. By 
dint of ingenuity, Lenin’s mother was able to gather 
together the sum necessary to buy two bicycles and send 
them from Berlin for her son and his wife. They were a 
great luxury. On Sundays they rode along the Swiss. 
roads. But soon, distressing news arrived: Anna, Maria, 
and Dimitri Ulyanov had been arrested at Kiev, where 
they were engaged in underground work. Lenin became 
anxious for his mother: left alone, she spent her days in 
front of the prison gates in order to get food packages 
to her children. 

Nevertheless, Lenin was optimistic. He felt behind him 
the support of Russia, where the revolutionary current 
rose irresistibly. The number of political murders was 
rising, the oppressed nationalities were in ferment, strikes 
were increasing. The Russo-Japanese War threw a vivid 
light on the rotteness of the Czarist regime and its 
conspicuous weaknesses. 

The year 1905 opened with the Bloody Sunday of 
January 9 in front of the Winter Palace. Led by a priest 
and preceded by icons, a peaceful workers’ demonstra- 
tion that had come to beg for an improvement in their 
murderous working conditions was machine-gunned on 
the Czar’s orders. 

Lenin was now sure that the revolution was under way. 
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The “‘Bloody Sunday” of January 9, 1905 
Winter Palace Square 


Since September, 1904, he had succeeded in setting up 
at Geneva a Bolshevik organ, Vperiod (Forward). In it 
he lead a campaign for the convocation of a third party 
Congress to establish the tactics with regard to this pre- 
revolutionary situation. This congress met in April, 1905 
in London, but since the Mensheviks stayed away, the 
Leninist faction found itself practically alone. It took 
advantage of this to adopt some extremist resolutions: 
organization of an armed uprising at the right moment 
and the establishment of a provisional government in 
which the leading role would devolve upon the proletariat. 
A few intellectuals expressed objections. Lenin exploded: 
“T could not sit still and listen to them saying that there 
were no workers suitable to be members of committees.” 

Finally, the third Congress declared that the Mens- 
hevik IJskra was no longer representative of the party, 
but that this role thereafter devolved upon Vperiod, 
rechristened Proletariat. Lenin was confirmed in his 
functions as editor-in-chief. 
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Before leaving London, the delegates made a pilgrim- 
age to Karl Marx’s tomb. As they, wandered in the 
cemetery lanes looking for his vault, some stonemasons 
pointed it out to them - they had realized what these 
foreigners were looking for. The Bolsheviks lingered 
before the tomb. At the entry had passed the super- 





The strike at the Putilov factories, January, 1905 


intendent of the cemetery and Lenin thought with irony 
that this gentleman in a fashionably high hat must be 
troubled by so long a visit to one of his boarders. “This 
poor bourgeois does not know that we carry within us 
that which is imperishable of Marx and Engels.” 
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Meanwhile, the tumult in Russia was mounting. The 
wave of strikes and disturbances increased. In June, the 
famous Potemkin revolt broke out: the excitement had 
caught up with the army and navy. In October of 1905, 
there was a general strike and on the 17th (30th) the 
Czar was forced to publish a declaration granting “civil 
liberties” and a parliament, the Duma, to the country. 
But already, the working masses had produced a new 
instrument of peoples’ power: the Soviets (Councils) of 
Workers’ Delegates. Lenin saluted them as the prefigu- 
ration of the future state. 


The rise of the masses proceeded and spread unin- 
terruptedly and continuously.... Revolutionaries, 
however, lagged behind this rise of the masses in both 
their “theories” and in their practical activity; they 
failed to establish an uninterrupted organization having 
continuity with the past, and capable of leading the 
whole movement. (Collected Works, Vol. IV, pt. 2, 
p. 134.) 


Back at St. Petersburg at the beginning of November, 
Lenin was present at the crumbling of the “liberties.” 
The Czarist parliament remained a dead issue, the per- 
sonal rights nonexistent. Lenin was soon forced into 
hiding. Without ever taking the lead, without participating 
in the Soviets, where, moreover, the Mensheviks domi- 
nated, he dedicated himself to the Bolshevik press and in 
particular to the organization-in-depth of the masses. He 
relied on the individual and conscious adherence of 
each railroader, each postal clerk, each mason, and he 
sent the “revolutionary women” who surrounded him 
— students, teachers, middle-class women broken away 
- from their class — door-to-door to win over the workers’ 
wives. These emissaries returned discomfited; their good 
words had not been appreciated; the women of the 
working-class suburbs had scarcely paid attention to their 
words, and, moreover, the children were badly raised and 
made an infernal racket.... Lenin exploded: 


Well, of course! If I were in these women’s shoes, 
I would have thrown you out! Have you asked your- 
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self what their existence is like, their hard work at the 
factory, their home life, the complications, and on top 
of everything else the worry over their husbands who 
could be arrested? You must understand them,. you 
must find the words that reach them.... And to 
begin with, did you think of giving them a hand when 
you saw them running back and forth between the 
stove, the children, the washing, and the household 
chores?... 


For him it was a matter of winning all the human 
forces, the true revolutionary forces. 

One by one the liberal concessions were withdrawn 
and on December 9 (22), 1905, the workers of Moscow, 
lead by their Soviet, revolted. The repression was bloody. 
The government tried to divert the people’s anger by 
throwing the populace into Jewish and “alien” pogroms. 
By the summer of 1906, the government felt strong 
enough to disperse the first Duma. The second, the fol- 
lowing year, also was dissolved and the Social Demo- 
cratic representatives arrested and deported. 

Lenin drew a lesson from the failure of this first 
Russian revolution. He explained it by a lack of pre- 
paration, weak organization, and the lack of a solid 
alliance between: the industrial proletariat and the peas- 
antry. During these years spent in Russia, he had con- 
tinuously struggled on two fronts: against the Czarist 
government and against the Menshivik faction of his own 
party, which was then drawing close to the liberal bour- 
geoisie. Undoubtedly, the unanamity of the party would 
have assured the revolutionaries of a more effective force, 
but since that unanimity was impossible, it was just as 
well to separate from the others: 


We must not confuse the policy of uniting the two 
sections with just joining the two sections together. 
We agree to unite the two sections; but we shall never 
agree to just joining them. (Selected Works, Vol. Ll, 
p. 454.) 


Congresses, lectures, departures from Russia and secret 
returns followed one another. The situation became in- 
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Announcement of a lecture by Lenin in Paris, June 13, 1912 


creasingly worse. At the end of 1907, Lenin found 
himself cornered in Finland. He was being actively 
sought by the police. Surrounded; the Bolsheviks decided 
to move their center abroad. But is would have been 
too dangerous for Lenin to show himself in a port; he 
had to embark secretly. By night and on foot he under- 
took to reach one of the numerous small Finnish islands 
across the frozen straits. The still uncertain December 
ice cracked under his steps. “It would be too stupid to 
die like this,” he thought. 


Lenin in Paris 


Materially and spiritually, this second emigration was 
to be very hard for the Ulyanovs. Without resources, 
with few friends and many enemies, they had to dive 
once more into that emigré milieu where “there is so 
much sadness,” Lenin said, “and where the percentage of 
beings who are only a bundle of sick nerves is mon- 
strously high.” 

Extremely punctilious in money matters, Lenin and 
his wife detested asking for help from anyone, even from 
the party. They lived more miserably in Switzerland, 
Paris, and London than they had during their Siberian 
exile. Like needy students, they were always looking for 
lessons, translations, publishers. Their room in Geneva 
was rarely heated; consequently, after spending the day 
in the library, they would roam around the lake in the 
evening. 

Everything had to be started again: the publication of 
Proletariat, the question of its transport and its under- 
ground circulation in Russia, and the reconstitution of 
the immense and frail fabric of illegal correspondence so 
that words of comfort and hope would reach the cities, 
the towns, the prisons and the jails. This was all the more 
necessary as a ferocious reaction raged in Russia. The 
workers, bullied and spied upon, were seized by a despair 
that turned into dismal apathy. The liberal intelligentsia 
were taking refuge in religion, in mysticism, in “art for 
art’s sake.” A revisionism stemming from Germany 
prevailed in Marxist circles themselves. There were some 
Bolsheviks who flirted with a philosophy tainted by 
idealism. Bogdanov, Bazarov, and Lunacharsky had won 
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Gorky over to a heady theory of “God creators,” a theory 
in which socialism joined Christianity and whose center 
was to be at Capri, where the exiled writer was living. 

Lenin was exasperated by this. He needed Lunacharsky 
for his paper and he counted on the author of The Mother 
to serve the proletarian cause. He knew that Gorky was 
weak and easily influenced. “In politics,” he wrote bitterly 
in a letter, “Gorky is always tremendously weak and lets 
himself go to sentiment and the mood of the moment.” 
The most urgent task was to disperse these ideological- 
esthetic-religious fogs: 


At a time when the masses are assimilating the new 
and unprecedentedly rich experience of the direct revo- 
lutionary struggle, the theoretical struggle for the revo- 
lutionary world outlook, i.e. for revolutionary Marxism, 
becomes the slogan of the day. 


Toward this end he wrote Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism. 

But philosophy did not make him forget the practical 
front. Convinced that the 1905 revolution had been only 
a “dress rehearsal” for the cne that was being prepared, 
he wanted those that had made it to take account of its 
force and to learn to use it effectively. 


In three years of historic struggle (1905-1907), the 
Russian proletariat has realized, for themselves and 
for the Russian people, conquests which for other 
peoples have cost dozens of years. They have freed 
the working masses from the treacherous and impotent 
influence of liberalism. They have taken over the role 
of supremacy in the struggle for democracy and liberty, 
without which one cannot fight for socialism. For the 
greatest benefit of all the oppressed and exploited 
classes in Russia, they have learned the science of mass 
revolutionary struggle, without which humanity has 
never accomplished serious progress. 


It was necessary to fight secretly and openly at the 
same time. Besides the immense secret network, it was 
necessary to use the floor of the fake parliament, the 
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Duma, not, to be sure, in the hope of gaining anything, 
but to make the Bolshevik representatives heard. It was 
necessary to be there. This is why Lenin was opposed 
to otzovism (boycott), the recall by the party of its repre- 
sentatives. He triumphed with this tactic at the fifth 
All-Russian Conference of the Social Democratic Party, 
held in December, 1908 in Paris. 

Since October of that year, the Ulyanovs had lived in 
Paris, where the center of Russian political emigration 
had shifted after leaving Geneva. All the tendencies had 
their press organs and their representative groups. They 
drifted along fairly well thanks to the aid off well-to-do 
intellectuals indignant at the Czar’s misdeeds. But the 
principle resources came from friends of Russia, in par- 
ticular from the large manufacturers. Gorky has described 
these “white ravens,” who, while exploiting their own 
workers, redeemed themselves by subsidizing the revo- 
lutionaries abroad. Too bad if these latter were their 
worst enemy; it was a matter of saving “the soul.” Thus 
a half-century ago as today the Russian emigrés benefited 
from a sympathy mixed with amusement, tenderness, and 
snobbishness in the Western circles whose curiosity ° 
Melchior de Vogue had awakened around 1885 by 
revealing to them the Slavic novel and Slavic charm. 

However, the Russian revolutionary emigrés after 1905 
did not at all resemble those of 1917 who fled the revo- 
lution. The first, who distinguished themselves by the 
austerity of their mores, their scorn of comfort, and the 
picturesque neglect of their clothing, conserved the mis- 
sionary spirit of their elders. 

Since his trip to the West in 1895, Lenin had stayed 
in Paris several times. Invited in 1903 to give some 
lectures at the Paris Marxist “Russian University,” he 
made a handsome return at the Alcazar for the party 
newspaper — nearly 100 gold francs! 

Between 1908 and 1912, the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Party settled about the Parc Montsouris * —- men 
such as Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Lunacharsky. This 
latter, however, was poorly regarded by his concierge: in 
his rooms he assembled his “circle of proletarian cul- 


* A large public park on the southern edge of Paris. 
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Lenin’s mother 





“They will soon bring the metro two steps from us...” 


ture,” and that truly made too much noise! Often the 
same building housed Social Democrats of different ten- 
dencies and the relations were strained from one floor to 
another. The Ulyanovs settled first at 24 Rue Beunier, 
but the rent was too high (“840 francs a year, plus 60 
francs in taxes and nearly as much to the concierge” — 
Lenin’s calculation), and they moved to 4 Rue Marie- 
Rose * — a kitchen and two rooms, one of which served 
as an office. The furniture with which the reader is 
already familiar was sent from Geneva. In the alcove 
were two small iron beds, piles of books all around, and 
a chess game. The second room was Krupskaya’s office 
and the bedroom of Krupskaya’s mother. The aged lady 
had become accustomed to these displacements across 
Europe. “Volodya” was always attentive to her and some- 
times played a game of cards with her. Elizaveta Vassi- 


* Near the Parc Montsouris. 
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lievna’s domain was the kitchen, but it would come about 
that she would be. called upon for “revolutionary jobs”; 
for example, when it was an urgent matter of destroying 
certain papers. She would gravely discharge this task, 
happy to be in the swim. 

The kitchen served as dining room and salon. In one 
corner there was a reserve of glasses, teapots, and used 
alcohol lamps for those comrades who needed to be “set 
up.” Kamenevy, an old Parisian hand, had recommended 
certain tinned pots that were particularly inexpensive; but 
scarcely were they put on the fire before they began to 
leak. 

The Ulyanov’s way of life disconcerted their neighbors. 
Their wardrobe scarcely changed from one season to 
another. In 1907, at the fifth Congress, in London - 
funds being very low -, it was decided that Gorky and 
Lenin would approach a rich Englishman who was 
eccentric enough to help the revolutionaries. But it was 
necessary to make a presentable appearance. This was 
possible for Gorky; but as for Lenin, he had only one 
coat, out at the elbows, and a pair of trousers mended 
repeatedly in the seat. Happily, the Englishman took no 
notice. Totally indifferent to his clothing, as he was to 
comfort, Lenin declared himself satisfied on condition 
that all around him was clean, tidy, and in order. He 
detested carelessness. 

Spring was always inaugurated in the same manner. 
Nadezhda Konstantinovna took out a straw hat of re- 
spectable age and coated it with a new coat of black 
varnish. “The coats finally formed a kind of geological 
stratification.” Lenin shined his derby with gasoline. 
Then he tock from the basement the two bicycles that, 
after careful greasing, he had stored the previous autumn. 
In his shirtsleeves in the streets, he would put them back 
in running order. Among their favorite excursions was 
Juvisy,* where they watched with avid interest the trial 
flights of the first airplanes. 

The Bolshevik printing plant also moved up and down 
the Avenue d’Orléans ** before becoming settled at num- 
ber 110 — immediately nicknamed by opponents “the 


* Suburb of Paris. ; } 
** Avenue de la Porte d’Orleans, southern exit from Paris. 
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bandits’ general staff.” Very attached to everything that 
had to do with printing, Lenin often preferred the com- 
pany of typesetters to that of intellectuals. 

He very much liked the Montsouris quarter. He wrote 
to his family: “It is as quiet as in the provinces, very far 
from the center, but they will soon bring the metro, the 
underground electric railway, two steps from us. There 
are however all sorts of ways, of getting about.” In their 
leisure hours, the colony wandered around the park, 
where they would come with their families. Lunacharsky 
would push his baby’s carriage, but since his hands were 
occupied — for he read while walking — he would push 
it with his stomach, without looking in front of him. 
Moreover, he heaped magazines and books into the 
carriage and Lenin became alarmed: “He’ll suffocate the 
child. How can they trust him with a baby!” 

The Bolsheviks also gathered in the cafés on the 
Avenue d’Orléans at the corner of Place Montrouge. 
Lenin was not very often there; and contrary to legend, 
he rarely went as far as La Rotonde * in Montparnasse, 
where eccentric men of letters, among them Ilya Ehren- 
burg, held court. Lenin hated the Bohemian, “the Mont- 
parno spirit.” “Putrefaction!” he would say, “scum of 
the revolution.” For a while, before the Mensheviks took 
it over, he went to the Café d'Harcourt on the Boulevard 
Saint-Michel. When he felt an imperative need to relax, 
he would find a game at the 14th arrondissement chess 
club, at the Café de Lyon on the Avenue d’Orléans. But 
in general he disliked cafés and particularly the emigrés 
who frequented them. 

Moreover, he worked hard incessantly. Up at eight 
o’clock every morning, he would go to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale by way of streets where, he wrote, “the traffic 
is devilish.” This devoted habituée of libraries was 
shocked, however, by the indigence of the municipal 
libraries and by red tape that the Nationale did not 
escape. He wrote to his mother: “It is inconvenient to 
work in Paris. The Bibliotheque Nationale functions 
badly. We often think of Geneva where the library is 
comfortable and the life is less nervous and incoherent. 


* A former Montparnasse café and a once famous meeting 
place of many writers and painters. 
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Of all the places in my wanderings, I would have chosen 
London or Geneva...” 

He judged countries by the manner of their libraries. 
In Switzerland, he. noted, fhe reader was trusted; he had 
access to the stacks; the catalogue was well put together; 
and when you went away to the mountains, you could 
receive books by mail in a container that was used to 
return them. If one day a Russian revolution should 
come about, that was the way things would be organized 
— he liked to imagine. 

This man who worked unceasingly, who pursued his 
idea constantly, who went to bed early, had little contact 
with Paris. He advised newly arrived comrades to visit 
the Mur des Fédérés,* the Carnavalet Museum for its 
collection of souvenirs of the French Revolution, the 
Grévin Museum where one could see wax likenesses of 
the men of 1798, and finally, the Jardin des Plantes for 
the animals. “As for the other museums and exhibitions, 
ask Plekhanov or Lunarcharsky; they know better than 
I,” he would say. What Lenin most preferred in Paris 
was the street, the spontaneity of the Parisian crowd. 
One day he heard his charwoman, an Alsatian, singing 
to herself. Something in the words of the song struck 
him and he asked her to sing it aloud. The song went 
straight to his heart. He learned the words and was often 
heard to intone — with less art than enthusiasm (spiteful 
tongues claimed he sang out of tune) — “Mais notre coeur, 
vous ne l’aurez jamais!” ** 

The Bolshevik treasury, reserved for the printing of 
illegal literature, was replenished by lotteries, recitals, and 
lectures. At one of these soirées, at the famous number 8 


* At the Pére-Lachaise cemetery in Paris. It is the wall against 
-which the insurgents of the Commune were shot in 1871. 
** From an Alsatian nationalist song: 


Vous avez pris Alsace et Lorraine, 

Mais malgré vous nous resterons frangais. 
Vous avez pu germaniser nos plaines 

Mais notre coeur, vous ne l’aurez jamais! 


(You have taken Alsace and Lorraine, 

But in spite of you we shall remain French. 
You have Germanized our plains 

But you will never have our hearts!) — Tr. 
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Rue Danton, Lenin spoke on Tolstoy. In the “enter- 
tainment” that followed, the popular singer Montéhus 
took part. He had come to give his assistance to the 
Russian revolutionaries, priding himself —- rightly or 
wrongly — on being the son of a Communard of 1871. 
Lenin keenly appreciated his mettle and the aggressive 
spirit of his songs. When the soirée was over, the two 
men conversed at length. 

Lenin was firm toward his fellow political emigrés. 
He was intolerant of their slovenly appearance and their 
disordered life; and even though he saw to it that they 
were helped through the mutal aid fund, he begged them 
to work for themselves as mechanics or laborers, thus 
taking a part in the current of French life instead of 
isolating themselves in an artificial world. He wanted 
them to learn the language and the history of France 
as well as of the French working-class movement, just 
as he was doing. To maintain the morale of his faction, 
he inexorably evicted the “opportunists” and “concilia- 
tors.” When the consequent numerical weakening was 
called to his attention, he retorted in his usual manner: 
“We have no need of confusion. Rather, let us be fewer 
but united in action. The thoughtful worker will uphold 
us, because our path is the right one.” 

In the spring of 1911, in order to finish off the “harm- 
ful vestiges” of the factional school that Gorky harbored 
at Capri, and to straighten out the young revolutionaries 
seduced by Gorky’s mystico-social theories, Lenin opened 
a party school at Longjumeau. There he taught political - 
economy and the theory and practice of socialism. The 
inhabitants of the tiny city curiously watched these 
bizarre-looking men and women who stopped debating 
only long enough to sing songs of their distant country. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN PROGRESS 


The defeatism that had fallen upon Russian society on 
the morrow of the failure of the 1905 revolution began 
to tone down toward 1910. Illegal work regained its 
vigor. After a bout of preparatory conferences in Paris 
and Switzerland, Lenin got the party to assemble again. 
The choice of place fell upon Prague: with the help of 
the Czech workers, who were willing to put up the dele- 
gates in their homes, it was hoped that the latter would 
not be too noticeable. Also the city was more easily 
accessible to those coming from Russia. 

- The conference took place from January 5-17 (18-30), 
1912 at the People’s House. Among the resolutions, 
Lenin had one prophetic one adopted on “the world 
importance of the revolutionary struggle of the Chinese 
people, which will bring about the liberation of Asia and 
undermine the domination of the European bourgeoisie.” 
But the most important result of these meetings was the 
‘consummation of the rupture between the two factions, 
the rupture that went back to 1903. The Bolsheviks con- 
stituted themselves as, in effect, an independent party. 

The year 1912 saw the accumulation of the signs of 
expected decay — the Italo-Turkish War and the Balkan 
conflicts resulted in the Turkish revolution. In Russia, 
the shooting of the Lena gold-mine workers on April 4 
raised up a vast protest movement in the entire country. 
On May 1, 400,000 workers stopped work. Frigtened, 
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the government made several sketchy liberal gestures, 
and authorized among others the publication at St. Peters- 
burg of a labor daily: Pravda (Truth), of which Molotov 
was general manager. Lenin, who was its real inspirer, 
decided to move closer to the Russian frontier. In June 
he settled in Cracow, at that time a village of Austrian 
Poland. He wrote to Gorky: “We get the newspapers 
[from St. Petersburg] ... within two days, it has become 
ever so much easier to write for the St. Petersburg news- 
paper, and arrangements are being made for closer 
cooperation.” Actually, the reading of the Russian press 
furnished Lenin with the themes for his Pravda articles, 
which were his major preoccupation. At first established 
in the working-class suburbs, where they were happy to 
be near the forest and the river, the Ulyanovs next 
lodged near the station, to which Lenin would carry his 
mail for the night train every evening. In his articles he 
analyzed for the workers the international situation and 
Russian affairs, as clearly as possible under the censor- 
ship. More than ever, he fought against sluggishness 
(otzovism), which was nothing but a form of defeatism. 
The Bolshevik parliamentary deputies secretly came to . 
see him, and he asked them to seize every opportunity 
— whether it be the discussion of the budget or of some 
law — to hammer away at the party slogans: an eight-hour 
working day, confiscation of the land for the benefit of 
the indigent peasant, etc. He knew that they would get 
nothing, to be sure, but they must not let themselves be 
forgotten; it mattered little that they were a small minor- 
ity. He wrote: “The party is the conscious vanguard of 
the working class and its strength is ten times greater 
than its number. Is this possible? Can the power of a 
hundred surpass that of a thousand or more? Yes, when 
that hundred is organized.” The elections to the Fourth 
Duma in the autumn of 1912 bore him out: more than a 
million workers voted for the Bolshevik representatives 
and only 200,000 for the Mensheviks. 

National problems obtruded themselves more and more 
insistently. Cracow harbored some four thousand Polish 
refugees who had fled Russian Poland, and the rather slack 
administration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire tolerated 
their agitation. In 1913, Stalin came to Cracow and 
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Stalin in 1905 


Lenin made this young Georgian, who had experience 
of the oppressed Caucasian nationalities, responsible for 
systematizing the problem in a study: Marxism and the 
National Question. 

Visits, meetings, and lectures followed one another. 
Cracow was an hour and a half from the Russian frontier, 
before which there was a free zone which facilitated 
political smuggling. The border residents, workers or 
peasants, undertook, either gratuitously or for a small 
sum, to carry letters for mailing from the Russian side; 
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these letters were thus exempt from the censorship, which 
subjected letters from abroad to special scrutiny. 

Only a vigorous organization made this enormous 
work possible. Lenin submitted himself to a strict time- 
table, labor alternating with brief walks. Before his wife’s 
mother was able to join them, Nadezhda Konstantinovna 
had as always to take over the cooking. “Her culinary 
gifts,” relates a witness, “gave mediocre results; but 
Vladimir Ilyich, who was not very exacting, was happy 
to joke about the too frequent ‘roast,’ as he called the 
burned boiled beef.” 

The health of Nadezhda Konstantinovna (who later 
had to go to Switzerland to be operated on) required 
mountain air; therefore, the household moved to the 
village of Poronin at the foot of the High Tatra. There 
they had a primitive life in a log hut lighted by a kero- 
sene lamp. 

But it was then 1914. In Russia, the workers’ agitation 
was stronger than ever. In the first six months of the 
year, there were one and a half million strikers. Since 
May, Lenin’s group, with summer headquarters at 
Poronin, had been preparing a party Congress. It was ~ 
not to take place, for war was declared. Lenin found 
himself in a difficult situation: as a Russian subject in 
enemy territory he risked internment. On the other hand, 
all contact with Russia was broken just at the time when 
it had become vital. It was therefore necessary to hurry 
to neutral Switzerland, from where is would be possible 
to reestablish contact through Sweden. 

Thanks to the intervention of Victor Adler, the Vien- 
nese socialist leader, the Ulyanovs got a pass. It is related 
that at the time of granting it, the prime minister of 
Austria-Hungary asked Adler: 

“Are you certain that Ulyanov is an enemy of the 
Czarist government?” 

“Oh, yes,” Adler answered, “a more implacable enemy 
than your Excellency.” 

On August 23rd, (September Sth) 1914, the Ulya- 
novs once again returned to Bern. Lenin, however, had 
just suffered one of the cruelest disappointments of his 
life: the working classes of all the belligerent nations had 
remained passive in the face of the declaration of war. 
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The house-where the Ulyanovs lived in Poronin 


The famous preventive method of an all-European general 
strike, formerly so fervently preached, had not been 
applied. With Jaurés assassinated, the French socialists 
had docilely voted the war budget, just as had the German 
Social Democrats, in whom, nevertheless, Lenin had more 
confidence. 

“This is the end of the Second International,” he said. 
“Henceforth, I will no longer call myself a Social Demo- 
crat but a Communist.” 

In August of 1914, instead of celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of the International at Vienna, as they had 
been preparing to do, its most famous leaders joined 
with the bourgeois governments - “in the name of Ger- 
manic civilization” on the side of the Central Powers, 
and “‘against German barbarity” on the side of the Allies. 
At North Station in Paris, Plekhanov harangued the 
Russian volunteers who were leaving for the front; conse- 
quently, when he came to Lausanne to preach “the sacred 
union,” Lenin vehemently attacked his former teacher 
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The war... 
Battle of Champagne, 1915 


who, he said, now wanted “to assure the safety of Euro- 
pean civilization with Cossack nagaikas.” 

In October, he again brought out the organ of the 
Bolshevik Central Committeé in Switzerland - The Social- 
Democrat — in which he combatted the “war-mongering” 
Second International and “social-patriotism,” and where 
he prepared the ground for the establishment of a third 
International. 

They were cut off from Russia, and life was more 
difficult than ever. “All our resources will soon be used 
up,” Krupskaya wrote in December, 1915. “The question 
of a livelihood is brutally insistent.” And Lenin: “I must 
begin writing something; the cost of living is terribly high 
and we are having more and more difficulty subsisting.” 

The day after his arrival at Bern, Lenin assembled the 
local Bolshevik group in the forest to explain to them 
his theories on the war, that “imperialist brigandry.” In 
none of the belligerent countries did the workers have a 
“country” to defend; they were fighting for “the interests 
of the capitalists and the landed proprietors.” This was 
particularly true in Russia where one could only hope 
for the defeat of the autocracy — the most barbarous 
and reactionary of all the regimes. It was therefore 
necessary to wage war upon that war whose only advan- 
tage was the creation of a revolutionary situation. 


The war cannot but call forth among the masses the 
most stormy feelings which destroy the usual sluggish- 
ness of mass psychology.... 1) Horror and despair. 
Hence growth of religious feelings.... 2) Hatred for 
the “enemy,” a feeling carefully fanned by the bour- 
geoisie.... [but also] 3) Hatred for one’s own govern- 
ment and one’s bourgeoisie - a feeling of all class- 

- conscious workers.... (Collected Works, Vol. XVIII, 
p. 201.) 


In 1915, in a Russia demoralized by the disastrous 
course of the military operations and by the rumors of 
treason by the Czarina’s Germanophile entourage, the 
ferment became more evident, the illegal Bolshevik publi- 
cations reappeared, and tracts calling for strikes and 
demonstrations. The military defeats pushed the peas- 
antry itself toward the left, and Lenin estimated that this 
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emt 


The Russian front crumbles 


situation “prepared the possibility of a democratic revo- 
lutionary victory in Russia.” (He did not yet dare to 
think further.) For “having reached a certain point, 
disappointment, discontent, protest, indignation and the 
condition of the revolutionary spirit are capable of break- 
ing into action with an unbelievable rapidity.” 
Thenceforth, the obvious task was to transform the 
war into a civil war. It was this that the conferences of 
internationalists hostile to the war should have furthered 
— those of the women, then the young people at Bern in 
the spring of 1915, followed by the famous. Zimmerwald 
Conference in September of the same year, and that of 
Kienthal in April of 1916. But Lenin was disappointed: 
the delegates limited themselves to condeming the “war 
socialists” without even demanding a third International. 
‘As always, Lenin at the same supported his actions by 
theory. In 1916, he wrote Imperialism, the Highest Stage 
of Capitalism. In the spirit of Marx, but as a conse- 
quence of the new historic situation, he denounced the 
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economic nature of imperialism, which replaced free 
competition with monopolies, trusts, and banks which 
corner the source of raw materials. 

+ & 

Imperialism-is capitalism in that stage of develop- 
ment in which the dominance of monopolies and 
finance capital has established itself; in which the 
export of capital has acquired pronounced importance; 
in which the division of the world among the inter- 
national trusts has begun; in which the division of all 
territories of the globe among the great capitalist 
powers has been completed. (Collected Works, Vol. 
XIX, p. 160.) 


This demonstration was completed by the theory of 
the unevenness of economic and political development. 


The development of’ capitalism proceeds very un- 
evenly in the various countries. It cannot be otherwise 
under the commodity production system. From this it 
inevitably follows that socialism cannot be victorious 
simultaneously in all countries. It will be victorious 
first in one, or several countries, while the others will 
for some time remain bourgeois or pre-bourgeois. This 
must not only create friction, but a direct striving on 
the part of the bourgeoisie of other countries to crush 
the victorious proletariat of the socialist country. If 
we waged war under such circumstances, it would be 
a legitimate and just war.” (Collected Works, Vol. XIX, 
p. 364.) 


Practically, the result of this is that the revolution 
could occur in Russia, an industrially backward country 
‘but one with a politically advanced proletariat. Some 
see a contradiction of Marxism in this. There is none. 
If this new step was specifically Leninist, it still remained 
faithful to the spirit of Marxism, which is not a fixed 
doctrine but by its unfixed dialectical nature could and 
should be continuously adopted to the successive phases 
of historic evolution. 

During the war years, Lenin did not stop preparing 
himself for the tasks that would, he foresaw, confront the 
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revolutionary state. From economic problems he passed 
to those of the self-determination of nationalities, so 
essential for Russia. The liberal solution that could have 
been brought about by a bourgeois revolution was hence- 
forth transcended; only the end of imperialism could 
assure the liberation of the “colonials.” 

Finally, in-1917, he wrote a treatise, Marxism on the 
State, which, before the end of the year, was to serve 
him as “practical exercises.” 

For the time was near. Addressing the working-class 
youth at Zurich in January, 1917, Lenin said: 


The present grave-like stillness of Europe must not 
deceive us. Europe is charged with revolution. The 
monstrous horrors of the imperialist war, the suffering 
caused by the high cost of living, engender everywhere 
a revolutionary spirit; and the ruling classes, the bour- 
geoisie with its servitors, the governments, are more 
and more moving into a blind alley from which they 
can never extricate themselves without tremendous 
upheavals. (Collected Works, Vol. XIX, p. 404.) 


Russia was the closest to such an overthrow; never- 
theless: 


Oppression alone, great as it may be, no more suf- 
fices to create a revolutionary situation than does the 
disgust of the lower classes at seeing their living stand- 
ards again lowered. In order to provoke a revolution, 
it is also necessary that the upper classes themselves find 
it impossible for them to continue to run the country 
and its economy in the same manner. This is exactly 
what we see today in Russia, where the political crisis 
is visibly ripening. ... [However] if the oppression of 
the lower classes and the crisis of the upper classes rot 
the country, they are incapable of sustaining a revolu- 
tion in the absence of a revolutionary class able to 
transform the passive condition of the oppressed into 
indignation and active revolt. 


Lenin had done everything to harden this class to 
war and to make it aware of its strength. Now he 
awaited its awakening. 
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THE SEALED COACH 


The explosion came about on February 27th (March 
12), 1917 at Petrograd, the Empire’s most powerful in- 
dustrial center, containing some 600,000 workers. In the 
first two months of the year, seventy-two per cent of 
these workers participated in strikes. It was they who 
were the first to revolt, and one after another, the 
regiments of the city’s garrison — some 150,000 men —- 
went over to their side. 

On the example of 1905, a Soviet was formed com- 
posed of delegates of workers, soldiers, and peasants (the 
soldiers, according to Trotsky’s description, being only 
“peasants in uniform’’). However, if the people managed 
to carry the victory, they were incapable of taking power. 
This is what Trotsky called “the paradox of the Febru- 
ary Revolution.” The Soviet was dominated by the 
Mensheviks and Social-Revolutionaries; the former, al- 
though to the left compared with the middle class, were 
only the reformist right wing of the workers’ movement, 
and the latter was an expression of the idealistic intel- 
ligentsia who remained insensible to economic problems 
They were both animated by the traditional ideal: to 
obtain civil liberties and division of the land. The re- 
public they envisaged was liberal and not mass-based; 
and as for the “reforms,” they entrusted them to the 
Provisional Government constituted by the delegates to 
the Duma - bourgeois liberals under the presidency of 
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Prince Lvov, who had taken the socialist Kerensky as 
his assistant, “less for counterbalance, than as an orna- 
ment,” said Trotsky. 

The Bolsheviks, in the minority, were outstripped by 
events; but Lenin, over in Switzerland, had understood. 

Immediately after the arrival of the news of the coup 
d’état, he took the floor at a meeting in Zurich to declare 
that “unless the Russian revolution develops into a 
second and successful Paris Commune, reaction and war 
will suffocate it.” 

The fact is that to the claim of the workers, who 
demanded an eight-hour working day, and to the peasants 
anxious to seize the land, the Provisional Government 
— which maintained the alliances of the Czar — answered: 
We are at war; let us first press on to a victorious end; 
then we shall consider it. However, it was then or never 
to get the economic and social reforms in whose name 
the revolution had been made. The capitalist class, which 
had been badly frightened, was ready to make conces- 
sions; but the Soviet asked nothing of them. It seemed 
to want to assume the role of a legal parliamentary 
Opposition and to strive, with the Provisional Govern- . 
ment, to send the soldiers back to the barracks and the 
workers back to their benches. 

Even though reduced to drawing his information from 
press reports which were still chaotic and incomplete, 
Lenin so well grasped the situation that on March 6 he 
telegraphed the following directive to the Bolsheviks of 
the Petrograd Soviet: 


Our tactic; absolute lack of confidence; no support 
to the new government; suspect Kerensky especially; 
arming of the proletariat the sole guarantee; immediate 
elections to the Petrograd Duma; no rapprochement 
with other parties. (Trotsky, History of the Russian 
Revolution, Vol. I, p. 292.) 


And he wrote to them: 


The workers must be told the truth, they must be 
told that the Provisional Government is an imperialist 
government and that the workers and peasants should 
first of all... concentrate the totality of power in the 
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A student distributes the first revolutionary newspaper, February, 1917 


hands of the working class, the enemy of capital and 
of the imperialist war. Only after this will they be in 
a position to call for the deposition of all the monar- 
chies and all the bourgeois governments. 


In his Letters from Afar, which he sent to Pravda, 
Lenin developed these ideas, demonstrated the necessity 
of transforming the democratic revolution into a socialist 
revolution, and indicated the means of doing so. He was 
anxious to return in order to intervene personally in the 
course of events. 

But how was he to get from Switzerland to Russia 
across a Europe at.war? Because of his attitude, England 
would never grant him a transit visa. He no longer slept; 
he spun plans each more fantastic than the last. He even 
asked a friend in Stockholm to get him the passport of a 
Swede who resembled him; and since he did not know 
the language of the country, was it not possible — he 
suggested — to pass as a deaf-mute? 

Finally, one of his plans succeeded. The Swiss inter- 
nationalist Fritz Platten obtained authorization from the 
German government for Lenin to cross German territory 
along with some thirty other Russian emigrés. Germany 
was winded, and asked nothing better than to facilitate 
the return to their country of these men who were going 
to make Russia leave the Allied camp. But Lenin was 
taking heavy risks, for he knew that the fact of having 
made a bargain with the enemy would make him suspect 
and would be used against him. So much the worse! 
The stakes were too important. Nevertheless, he took 
precautions and imposed the conditions of transit: the 
group of emigrés were to be confined in a special coach 
which would enjoy extraterritoriality (hence, the legend 
of the “sealed coach’); the travelers would be exempt 
from passport presentation and from customs; no one 
would have access to the coach except Platten, who 
would accompany it as far as Stockholm. The German 
government accepted the conditions. Then, to cover him- 
self on the socialist side, Lenin had an official report 
drawn up and signed by several internationalists: Loriot 
and Guilbeaux for France, Paul Levy for Germany, 
Platten for Switzerland, etc..... The text read: 
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The Russian revolutionaries who are now going to 
Russia in order to’serve there the cause of the revolu- 
tion, will help us arouse the proletariat of other coun- 
tries, especially of Germany and Austria, against their 
governments. (Frotsky, History, Vol. I, p. 294.) 


“Inside that great revolutionist there dwelt a pedantic 
notary,” said Trotsky. 


The April Theses 


Lenin expected to be arrested on the order of the 
Provisional Government immediately after having set 
foot on Russian soil. However, he had overestimated the 
political flair of this latter, still clouded by the vapors 
of an inconsistent liberalism. As for the Petrograd 
Soviet, even though in the great majority hostile to the 
Bolsheviks, they thought themselves obliged to send a 
delegation to welcome the’ refugee on his arrival at 
Finland Station on the 3rd of April, where his comrades 
had prepared a triumphal reception for him. Wearing a 
derby and encumbered by the bouquet of flowers that 
had been put into his hand, Lenin scarcely had a 
menacing appearance. He docilely allowed himself to 
be conducted to the imperial waiting room where, with a 
bored air, he pretended to be more interested in the 
paintings on the ceiling than in the discourse of the 
Menshevik who was preaching unity. Then squarely 
turning his back on him, he addressed the crowd: 


Dear comrades, soldiers, sailors, and workers, I am 
happy to greet in you the victorious Russian Revolu- 
tion, to greet you as the advance guard of the inter- 


national proletarian army.... The hour is not far 
when... the people will turn their weapons against 
their capitalist exploiters. ... Long live the world-wide 


socialist revolution! (Trotsky, History, Vol. I, p. 296.) 


At the soldiers’ request, Lenin boarded a truck loaned 
by a friendly armored division and, under searchlight 
beams, advanced in the night, stopping from square to 
square to repeat almost the.same address. They thus 
arrived at the headquarters of the Bolshevik Central 
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Committee, which through chance requisition, was set up 
in the private town house of the ballet star Kshesinskaya. 
The bulky proletarian boots rang ‘strangely in this porce- 
lain and satin nest that had been the residence of the 
former imperial favorite. 

That same night, without waiting, Lenin summarized 
his views to the Central Committee. The next day he 
resumed his exposition during a party meeting, then 
again before the Soviet. These were the famous April 
Theses. Absolutely distinct, excluding all equivocation, 
they defined the program that Lenin intended to carry 
out without delay. The parliamentary republic which had 
issued from the revolution was not ours, said the Theses. 
The capitalist government has forced on the people, 
contrary to their interests, a continuation of the war of 
plunder. It promised general elections and the calling 
of a Constituent Assembly, but the experience of the Paris 
Commune and of the Russian Revolution of 1905 and 
of February 1917 had taught that this would again be a 
fraud. Only a Soviet republic could deliver the Russian 
people from the impasse. Since this republic could be 
realized only by the dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
first objective of the party should be to establish such a 
dictatorship. 

As for the economic plan, if it was premature to speak 
of socialization, it was urgent on the other hand, in order 
to later proceed to the distribution of goods, to take 
temporary measures — nationalization of the land, of the 
means of production, and of the banks. 

What were the practical possibilities permitting the 
realization of this program? At first sight there were 
none. The Bolsheviks formed only a tiny minority and 
for the moment there was no question of overthrowing 
the Provisional Government in order to substitute them- 
selves for it. So long as the force was lacking, only one 
method was possible: to enlighten the masses as to their 
true interests, “to present a patient, systematic, and per- 
sistent analysis of its [the bourgeoisie’s] errors and tactics, 
an analysis especially adapted to the practical needs of 
the masses.” 

It was therefore an apparently humble and elementary 
task, a schoolteacher’s task that Lenin recommended to 
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Lenin expounds his theses on April 4, 1917 


begin with. He scornfully rejected parliamentarianism and 
the everlasting counting of votes — the source of all com- 
promise. Once more he wanted the spirit of conciliation 
banished. To avoid confusion with the other socialists, 
he even wanted the name of the party changed to Com- 
munist and wanted the formation of a new International, 
the Third or Communist International. 

All the Russian history books bearing the official party 
stamp present these April Theses as having been imme- 
diately ratified. There is no truth in this. The Provisional 
Government, the Mensheviks, and the Social-Revolution- 
aries were not the only ones to see in these theses the 
delirium of a “utopian fanatic,’ of “a new Bakunin.” 
Most of the Bolsheviks as well considered that it was a 
matter of a “fanciful idea” of an emigrant who was 
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April, 1918: Lenin on the speaker’s stand 
At right, in uniform, Trotsky 


ignorant of the true situation in the country. Pravda 
deemed these theses unacceptable and they appeared 
bearing only their author’s name. 

In those first days of April, only a few weeks had 
passed since the overthrow, and the exaltation was not yet 
dissipated. People easily got drunk on words. “Enough 
of exclamations and resolutions,” Lenin chided. "It’s time 
to get down to work!” 

Backed by several faithfuls, he harnessed himself to 
the immense task of explanation to the masses. He 
reestablished his former ties with the advance guard of 
the Petrograd workers and he soon had the soldiers 
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listening to him. Demoralized by defeats, bad food, and 
lack of munitions ~ a demoralization the authorities did 
not know how to counter except by ferocious discipline 
— the soldiers listened attentively to the “suspect” workers 
whom the authorities blunderingly sent to the front as 
punishment. In the trenches and at Kronstadt, the naval 
base, the men mutinied and proceeded to square accounts 
with the officers. Desertions increased. The soldiers, 
particularly the peasants, were in a hurry to return home, 
where, they thought, their new lands awaited them. The 
front and the countryside sent delegates to the Soviet in 
the capital; and the Bolshevik group, Lenin first of all, 
tirelessly explained. Meetings, lectures, and discussions 
were organized, and, in particular, street meetings were 
improvised; it was these that Lenin considered most 
effective. People were wrong to mock these meetings, he 
said. “Without them the oppressed masses would never 
have been able to go from a discipline imposed by the 
exploiters to a conscious, freely adopted discipline.” 

He unstintingly gave himself, speaking from the bal- 
cony of the Kshesinskaya palace, flying from meeting to 
meeting, from factory to factory. This is how a Putilov 
worker described one of his speeches: 


He seemed to have appeared on the platform sud- 
denly, out of the crowd, out of this mass of 40,000 
men.... I don’t know whether words can be found to 
express the magnetism, the power with which he 
gripped his hearers.... What Lenin said thrilled and 
inspired us. Fear fled, and weariness melted away. 
And it seemed that it was not Lenin alone who was 
speaking, but that all the 40,000 workers, sitting, 
standing or clinging to whatever they could climb onto, 
were expressing their innermost thoughts and hopes. 
It seemed as if everything that the workers harbored 
in their minds and hearts found expression in Lenin’s 
one voice. Everything that each one of us thought, 
felt, but found neither the occasion nor the words with 
which to express fully and distinctly to his comrades, 
suddenly took shape and found utterance. (Vladimir 
I. Lenin, prepared by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, 
p. 170.) 
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Lenin was always ready to enter into conversation with 
the first worker or peasant to come along; and his party 
comrades lost patience seeing him thus “squander” his 
time. During a peasant congress in early May, the Social 
Revolutionaries, in order to avoid anarchy, persuaded the 
delegates to wait until the Constituent Assembly for the 
distribution of the land. Desperate and distrustful, the 
peasants — worked upon by the Bolsheviks — laboriously 
drew up a questionnaire. Lenin returned the paper to 
them. “Ask me your questions aloud,” he said. One of 
the delegates relates: 


A demonstration at Petrograd in February, 1917 





We were all joyously astonished by the conciseness, 
clarity and simplicity of his answers. In five minutes 
all was said. Not one word too many! He rose, gave 
us a bow of the head and left. We were ashamed; why 
had we not ourselves understood such obvious things? 


These “obvious” things that Lenin made the masses 
demand were land, peace, and bread. For this enormous 
job of agitation, Lenin had found a spellbinding backer 
— Leon Trotsky. At the time of the revolution he had 
found himself in the United States. The British author- 
ities had wanted to hold him in Canada, but he had 
succeeded in returning to Petrograd at the beginning of 
May. Since their meeting in London fifteen years be- 
fore, the two men had continuously crossed swords. Of 
an intense intellectual curiosity, with a subtle mind, as 
much taken with political doctrines as with artistic and 
literary novelties, Trotsky ‘had followed a winding path, 
drawing now toward the Mensheviks, now toward the 
centrists, but basically endeavoring to-create his own 
group where he would play the leading role. He bridled 
at Lenin’s intellectual ascendancy as much as against 
his direct reasoning. But in that spring of 1917, his 
intelligence and his fidelity to the essential tasks of the 
revolution prevailed over his ambition. He accepted the 
role of a brilliant second, adhered unreservedly to the 
Bolshevik program, and put himself at its service. Lenin 
had little esteem for this former adversary’s character, 
which was too subtle for his taste; but for him, men 
existed only in their function of usefulness to the party. 
He had time and again demonstrated this with respect 
-to Lunacharsky (called Lupanarsky), or to Zinoviev, or 
to Radek, whom he despised. Now, without thinking 
about the past, he accepted help from Trotsky, a mar- 
velous orator at meetings, brilliant, sarcastic, and able to 
make the crowds laugh and thrill. Trotsky was soon to 
receive a most important role: that of negotiator, the 
first Soviet diplomat in the grand style, and the first 
organizer of the Red fighting forces. 

To the veteran politicians of the right and left, these 
proceedings seemed childish. On June 4, at the First 
Congress of Soviets, a Menshevik leader declared that it 
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was impossible to denounce the bourgeois Provisional 
Government because there was no party in Russia ready 
to assume full power. Lenin shouted from his seat: “It 
is not true that no party is ready to seize the power now; 
there is such a party; it is our party.” There was laughter. 
Without letting himself be faced down, Lenin declared, 
“Are you afraid of power? We are ready to seize it.” 
And as the point of departure for his speech he took 
the letter from a peasant who had asked him to “... grab 
the bourgeoisie more firmly so that they will burst in all 
their seams, then the war would came to an end.” There 
was laughter again; but, one eyewitness reports, with some 
uneasiness. 


From February to October 


Aside from a few readjustments left to the Constituent 
Assembly, the revolution was over for the Provisional 
Government; but for Lenin it had only just begun. The 
people had scarcely won the points in the name of which 
the Revolution had been executed — bread, land, and 
peace. With these three words, the simplest and most 
incisive in the language of man, Lenin was to raise up . 
the masses. 

Since April, governmental inaction had stirred up a 
sufficiently lively discontent to bring the soldiers and 
workers into the streets. The alarming declaration by 
Miliukov, who envisaged peace only on condition of 
seeing Constantinople and the Dardanelles annexed by 
Russia, cost him his portfolio of foreign affairs. Under 
popular pressure, the government “leaned toward the 
left”; that is to say, it rounded itself out with some 
socialists — Kerensky occupying the predominant place 
among them. But ministerial socialism changed nothing 
basic, and Lenin counted upon that which Engels had 
called “the latent socialism of the masses.” Since Febru- 
ary, the membership of the Bolshevik Party had increased 
steadily: 80,000 members on May 1; 280,000 in Sep- 
tember. 

Faithful to the Czar’s commitments toward the Allies, 
Kerensky succeeded in making the troops try an offensive 
movement on June 16; but General Pétain was right 
when he said the Russian front was only a facade that 
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Fraternization of Russian and Austrian soldiers at the front (May, 1917) 


would crumble at the slightest shake. At Petrograd, the 
workers and the garrison organized a huge demonstration 
against the war. On July 4, the people, armed this time, 
rose up. Lenin considered that this movement was 
premature and had no chance of coming to anything. 
Resolved to act only from certainty, he would have liked 
to hold back the explosion of public anger in order to 
make it all the more irresistible. 

The facts justified his apprehension. Alerted, the 
Provisional Government proceeded to bloody reprisals. 
The troops who, on its orders, fired at the demonstrators 
were in several months to join the workers; but for the 
moment, revolutionary ideas had not yet spread among 
them. The Bolshevik general staff at Kshesinskaya House 
was sacked, the editorial offices of Pravda were ran- 
sacked, and the Kronstadt sailors were disarmed. Trotsky, 
Kamenev, Lunacharsky and some others were arrested. 
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The locomotive on which Lenin fled to Finland in August, 1917 





Lenin’s false identity card in July, 1917 


Wanted by the reactionaries, Lenin succeeded in es- 
caping; but calumny was unleashed against him. It was 
then that the government press launched “the sealed- 
coach affair,” accusing him of being a spy in the pay of 
Germany. He retorted by proposing to come and explain, 
but he demanded guarantees of his personal liberty. They 
were refused and he deemed it foolish to throw himself 
to the wolves in the name of a false conception of honor. 

Secretly, he went from one friend’s apartment to an- 
other, then left the city to hide in the country. He 
camped for some time in a barn at the Razliv railroad 
station, then in a caretaker’s log hut in a marshy field 
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Kornilov’s cavalry attacking revolutionary Petrograd 


on the edge of a lake. During alerts he buried himself 
in the hay ricks.... But as the weather grew colder, 
he shaved off his beard, donned a wig and under the 
false visa of a manual worker crossed the Finish frontier 
on a locomotive on which he pretended to be the engi- 
neer. He found shelter with a former worker who had 
become police chief of Helsingfors; then he moved to 
Vyborg. In September he returned to Petrograd and hid 
with some trusted friends in order to be there for the 
decisive moment he felt approaching. 

For the situation had become explosive. The July 
uprising and reprisals had clarified the situation: the 
government, including some socialists, steeled itself and 
made alliances with generals who dreamed of a “strong 
power” capable, according to the honored formula, of 
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“reestablishing order”; the masses for their part, realized 
that the revolution had been cheated. On July 26 at a 
party conference held in the absence of the leaders, who 
had been forced to hide, the re-elected Central Committee 
in effect set itself up as a general staff. Lenin was re- 
elected with 133 votes; Trotsky, who closely followed 
him with 131, was then officially a party member. The 
Soviet of the capital included an increasingly larger 
number of Leninists. The Bolshevization of the masses 
continued to snowball, carrying along factories, regi- 
ments, and peasants. 

Kornilov, commander-in-chief and aspiring dictator, 
went into action. The 28th of August, General Bagration 
launched his “Savage Division,” composed of Caucasians 
and Cossacks, upon the capital; but the reinforcements 
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from the front promised by Kornilov did not arrive. 
Sabotaging the orders received, the railroaders stopped 
the trainloads of soldiers, who were, moreover, agreeable, 
and the post-office workers intercepted the telegrams 
from the high command. Worker Petrograd — factories 
and trade unions — mobilized and threw back the 
assailants. The alliance between the gray-coats at the 
front and the workers was made. 

From his log hut in Finland or underground in Petro- 
grad, Lenin had maintained constant liaison with the 
party and-had worked incessantly. He proliferated letters, 
directives, contacts, articles of immediate importance at 
the same time that he was writing comprehensive theo- 
retical works. It was in those months that from his 
notebook compiled during the spring in Switzerland, 
Marxism on the State, he drew the working program: 
State and Revolution, in which he set forth the mechanism 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, which would pass 
through two successive phases: that of socialism and that 
of communism. The methods necessary for the creation 
of the new government were the control of all the in- 
struments of labor, the means, of production and con- 
sumption, leading to a society regulated according to the 
famous formula: “From each according to his abilities, 
to each according to his needs.” Unfortunately, hard 
reality caused the substitution for that ideal of another 
much more severe: “He who does not work shall not eat.” 

In another study, The Threatening Catastrophe and 
How to Fight It, Lenin took up the application of the 
first measures of nationalization and of the control of 
Russian economy: 


Due to the revolution, Russia, in its political struc- 
ture, has caught up with the advanced countries in the 
course of a few months. 

But this is not enough. War is implacable; it puts 
the question with merciless sharpness: either overtake 
the advanced countries and surpass them also eco- 
nomically, or perish. (Collected Works, Vol. XXI, 
pt p..216,) 


Finally, in the article Will the Bolsheviks Retain State 
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Power?, Lenin specified the role of the new state 
apparatus that the Soviets were destined to become. The 
outline of the future government was ready. 

Thereafter, Lenin was ,in a hurry. Nevertheless, even 
when faced by, the dangers of the military clique, he 
refused to join forces with Kerensky. As always, that 
which he most feared was confusion. The balance of ,the 
duality of power - the Provisional Government and the 
Soviets — was shifting, and the beam leaned more in favor 
of the latter. After the failure of the Kornilov putsch, 
the socialists in power wanted to display their democratic 
sentiments. For that reason, they formed a pre-parliament 
while waiting the opening of the Constituent Assembly. 
However, they discovered themselves inevitably pushed 
toward the military, which backed the big capitalists and 
the Allied belligerents. Freed by Kerensky after the 
Kornilov offensive — a gesture of reconciliation with the 
Left — Trotsky stood violently opposed to all Bolshevik 
participation in the pre-parliament, and Lenin expressed 
his gratitude to him in an article of September 23rd; 
“Trotsky was for the boycott. Bravo Comrade Trotsky!” 
(This article, like all those which put the role of his 
second-in-command in a favorable light, is not included 
in the Complete Works of Lenin.) 

The Kerensky government did not dare to openly 
declare itself for Kornilov; on the other hand, it could 
not count on the army to defend the country against the 
repeated German attacks on land and sea. Finally, with 
neither program nor plan with which to confront the 
economic catastrophe that continually aggravated the 
social struggle, it held on by no more than a thread. 

In the seven months from February to October, the 
slow, patient Leninist work of explanation had succeeded 
- in completely changing the situation. 
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Street fighting in October, 1917 





OCTOBER 25, 1917 


Back at Petrograd on October 8, Lenin insisted that 
action be initiated. “Any delay would be to our loss,” he 
sent word from his hiding piace. Immersed in the tech- 
nical preparation of the uprising, he declared that once 
action was unleashed, after having concentrated the most 
force possible at the right place and at the right moment, 
the first principle was to carry it to its end. It was neces- 
sary to keep the initiative, at whatever cost; for only the 
offensive gave to the fighters the moral impetus that was 
no less important than superiority of forces. But Lenin 
had also thought extensively about the concrete details 
of action. Between the 12th and 14th of September, 
still in Finland, he addressed to the Central Committee 
a veritable treatise on the art of insurrection: 


...In order to treat insurrection in a Marxist way, 
i.é., aS an art, we must at the same time, without losing 
a single moment, organize a general staff of the insur- 
rectionary detachments; we must distribute our forces; 
we must move the loyal regiments to the most impor- 
tant strategic points; we must surround the Alex- 
andrisky Theater; we must occupy the Peter and Paul 
fortress; we must arrest the general staff and the 
government; against the military cadets artd the Savage 
Division we must move such detachments as will 
rather die than allow the enemy to approach the center 
of the city; we must mobilize the armed workers and 
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call upon them to engage in a last desperate fight; 
we must occupy the telegraph and telephone stations 
at once, quarter our general staff of the insurrection 
at the central station, and connect it by telephone with 
all the factories, regiments, points of armed fighting. 
etc.... (Selected Works, Vol. VI, p. 223.) 


Without imagination, without art, there is no genius. 
There was in Lenin, besides a methodic logician, an 
artist; and it was Trotsky and Stalin who best expressed 
it. The first said: “He had, in an unheard-of degree, 
the ability to grasp the state of the souls of the masses.” 
And the second: 


Lenin was a great master in the art of revolutionary 
leadership. Never did he feel so free and happy as in 
the epoch of revolutionary upheavals.... In the days 
of revolutionary changes he blossomed out, as it were, 
became a prophet, foresaw the movement of the classes 
and the probable zigzags of the revolution, saw them 
like the lines on the palm of his hand. (Stalin, On 
Lenin, p. 42.) 


The fact is that the plan imagined by Lenin was to 
correspond, six weeks later, to the government measures 
and to the parry by the Bolsheviks. He had perceived 
the mechanics of the seizure of power as a succession of 
precise operations. During a lecture several months be- 
fore, he had admiringly quoted a miner’s story on the 
manner in which the revolution developed in his mine: 


Those miners were not concerned with the question 
as to whether or not they should have a president. 
They seized the mine, and the important question to 
them was how to keep the cables intact so that pro- 
duction might not be interrupted. Then came the 
question of bread, of which there was a scarcity. And 
the miners again agreed on the method of obtaining 
it. Now there is a real program of the revolution, not 
derived from books. (Collected Works, Vol. XX, pt. 1, 
p. 284.) 


In those final weeks, the opposing forces regrouped: 
the ones around the government in the Winter Palace 
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Shooting in Petrograd 


in the center of the city; the others around the Bolshevik 
general staff in the former institute for young. ladies of 
the nobility — the Smolny, a large barracks on the out- 
skirts, flanked by a ravishing Rastrelli rococo church 
with blue and gold cupolas. Alf the organs of the party 
were concentrated there, including the newly created 
instrument over which Trotsky presided: the Military 
Revolutionary Committee, responsible for directing the 
uprising at a chosen moment, and in conjunction with 
which the Red Guard was formed. Both parties were 
sure that, as had been the case in February, the garrison 
of the capital would play the decisive role. Thus, the 
government tried to remove the garrison in order to put 
in its place, as Lenin. had foreseen, the cadets of the 
military school and the “Savage Division.” 

On October 10 (23), the Central Committee met in 
secret session. Lenin, who had come in disguise, with a 
wig and glasses, wanted to wait no longer. He feared 
that if they granted a respite to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, the latter would take advantage of it to make peace 
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with Germany, then get their help to crush the Bolsheviks. 
However, in the eyes of the people,,the Bolsheviks were 
the ones who should be the restorers of peace. But it 
took all the persuasive force of Lenin’s logic, all his iron 
will and his inexhaustible conviction to win out over the 
apprehensions of most of the committee members. The 
discussion lasted six hours. It was interrupted only long 
enough to swallow a cup of tea and a few slices of 
sausage. Happily, they enjoyed total secrecy there, for 
they were in the apartment of a sworn enemy, the 
Menshevik Sukhanov, who had the government’s com- 
plete confidence. He merited it, moreover; but his wife 
was a Bolshevik, and she had succeeded in sending her 
husband away for the night. 

In his report on the immediate tasks, Lenin said: 
“Politically, the situation has become entirely ripe for 
the transfer of power.... It is necessary to speak of the 
technical side. This is the whole matter.” 

It was thus that from the psychological activity of expla- 
nation (and therefore neither “rape of the crowd” nor 
“brain-washing,” since, at that time, the party had not 
the means of applying these methods), Lenin passed to 
revolutionary warfare. He had to defend himself against 
the reproach of Blanquism, but he was able to retort, 
with just reason, that he acted neither in favor of a 
minority group nor by way of conspiracy, because since 
the April Theses he had unceasingly proclaimed his 
objectives, and because for some time the Bolsheviks had 
had the majority in the Soviet. In February, only the 
middle class could have taken power, since they con- 
trolled the levers of command - the army, the admini- 
stration, the control of production, the press. But the 
bourgeois government’s incapacity, its refusal to proceed 
to the most urgent reforms, and above all its stubbornness 
in pursuing a disastrous war had driven the country to 
collapse. On the other hand, between February and 
October, the Bolshevik ranks were formed and the masses 
prepared. For the second time in that year, the capital 
was to decide the country’s fate. 


Despite Lenin’s haste, tactical necessities and his com- 
rades’ hesitations continually pushed back D-day. It 
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was finally decided to have it coincide with the Second 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets, set for October 25 
(November 7). In fact, the Provisional Government, 
coming out of its lethargy, ‘became aware of the danger 
and on the night’of October 23-24 decreed the emer- 
gency measures foreseen by Lenin. Too late. These pre- 
parations made in the greatest disorder by panic-stricken 
men, and under the eyes of the Bolshevized guard of the 
Winter Palace, were immediately made known at Smolny. 
At dawn of the 24th, the attack and the counterattack 
were unleashed simultaneously; and a huge rallying 
movement threw the military units on the side of the 
people. 





Bolshevik sailors in October, 1917 


Still disguised, Lenin had arrived at Smolny during the 
night of October 24-25. Automatically, he had taken off 
his cap along with his wig and had stuffed them in his 
pocket. He immediately started to work: execution in 
every detail of the preordained plan. He was not content 
to issue orders; he took care to verify their execution. 
In the morning, Trotsky relates, after that sleepless and 
feverish night, his features drawn by fatigue, he smilingly 
said: 

“The transition from the state of illegality, being 
driven in every direction, to power — is too rough.” 
“It makes one dizzy,” he at once added in German, 
and made the sign of the cross before his face. After 
this one more or less personal remark that I heard him 
make about the acquisition of power, he went about 
the tasks of the day. Trotsky, Lenin, p. 102.) 


The morning of the 25th, the Petrograd Soviet pub- 
lished the appeal “To the Citizens of Russia,” written a 
few moments earlier by Lenin: 


The Provisional Government is deposed. The state 
power has passed to the instrument of the Petrograd ' 
Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies — the Mili- 
tary Revolutionary Committee. It is at the head of 
the proletariat and of the Petrograd garrison. The 
immediate proposition of a democratic peace, the 
abolition of manorial landholdings, workers’ control 
of production, and the creation of a Soviet Govern- 
ment for which the people have fought are assured. 
Long live the workers’, soldiers’, sailors’, and peasants’ 
revolution! 


At two-thirty, Trotsky opened the Committee meeting 
by declaring that the coup d’état had been accomplished 
without bloodshed. Nevertheless, blood was to run that 
night, during the seige of the Winter Palace, from which 
the government, with Kerensky at its head, had fled but 
which in a spasm of desperate loyalty the cadets and 
women’s battalions still defended. The beseiged sur- 
rendered only after the cruiser Aurora trained its guns on 
the palace. 


Lenin took part in the work of the Committee, then in 
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that of the Petrograd Soviet. He declared: “Russia has 
entered into a new phase of its history. This third revo- 
lution should lead to the victory of socialism.” 

He did not attend the*opening of the Second All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets on the evening of the 25th; 
the action was not yet over; there was too much to do. 
It was not until three o’clock in the morning, after the 
surrender of the Winter Palace, that he resigned himself 
to taking a bit of rest. Being unable to sleep, he got up 
and wrote the decree in which he was perhaps most 
interested — the decree on the land. 

On the evening of October 26, when Lenin finally 
appeared on the speaker’s rostrum at the Congress, he 
was received by an immense ovation. Immobile, he 
waited for the clamor to abate, then said simply: “We 
shall now proceed to construct the socialist order.” 

His first report that evening was dedicated to the most 
urgent and most vital question — the peace. A “just and 
democratic” peace, with neither annexations nor indem- 
nities nor secret clauses. Thereafter, diplomatic nego- 
tiations would be conducted in the full light of day. 
There would be no ultimatums to the enemy; the door 
remained open for negotiations, in truth, to concessions. 
And when someone retorted that this could be interpreted 
as a confession of weakness, he answered: “Why should 
we be afraid to admit our fatigue?” 


The peace appeal to the peoples, simple and moving, 
evoked the enthusiasm of the hall. The Jnternational 
burst forth. 


The whole Praesidium, headed by Lenin, was 
standing up and singing, with excited, exalted faces 


and blazing eyes.... How I longed to join in, and 
merge with this mass and its leader in a single feeling! 
But I couldn’t.... (Sukhanov, History of the Russian 


Revolution, p. 659.) 
Trotsky continues: 


The last sound of the anthem died away, but the 
Congress remained standing, a fused human mass 
enchanted by the greatness of that which they had 
experienced and the eyes of: many rested on the short, 
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sturdy figure of the man in the tribune with his 
extraordinary head, his high cheekbones and simple 
features, altered now by the, shaved beard, and with 
that gaze of his small, slightly Mongol eyes which 
looked straight through everything. For four months 
he had been absent. His very name had almost sepa- 
rated itself from any living image. But no. He was 
not a myth. There he stood among his own — how 
many now of “his own”! — holding the sheets of a 
message of peace to the peoples of the world in one 
hand. Even those nearest, those who know well his 
place in the-party, for the first time fully realized 
what he meant.to the revolution, to the people, to the 
peoples. It was he who had taught them; it was he 
who had brought them up. Somebody’s voice from 


A May Day speech in front of St. Isaac’s Cathedral in Petrograd 





the depth of the hall shouted a word of greeting to 
the leader. The hall seemed only to have awaited the 
signal. Long live Lenin! The anxieties endured, the 
doubts overcome; pride of initiative, triumph of victory, 
gigantic hopes--— all poured out together in one vol- 
canic eruption of gratitude and rapture. (Trotsky, 
History, Vol. Il, pp. 328-9.) 


But Lenin resumed, this time to speak of the land: 
“The right of private property in land shall be abolished 
in perpetuity.... All land... shall be taken over with- 
out compensation and become the property of the whole 
people, to be used by those who cultivate it.” 

Some thirty lines that finally settled the long and 
painful history of Russian servitude. 
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Red Guards in front of Lenin’s office at Smolny 





THE MAN WHO TOOK POWER 


Not knowing that they were in the presence of the 
man whose action was soon to become one of the prime 
factors in world history, people walked at his side with- 
out noticing him. Angelica Balabanoff, who played a 
leading role in the internationalist movement and who 
for some years was Lenin’s collaborator relates: 


To be honest I must admit that I cannot remember 
just when and where I first met Lenin, though I be- 
lieve it was at a meeting in Bern. I already knew who 
he was and the position he represented, but he made 
no personal, physical impression on me at the time. 
Lenin had no exterior characteristics that would lead 
one to single him out among the revolutionary figures 
of his day - in fact, of all the Russian revolutionary 
leaders, he seemed, externally, the most colourless. 
Nor did his speeches at this time impress me, either 
by their manner or by their content. (Balabanoff, My 
Life as a Rebel, p. 69.) 


The activity of this man who, according to the.famous 
expression of John Reed, “shook the world” assumed so 
commonplace a form that a being so fine and intuitive 
as Angelica Balabanoff was disturbed by it. 


...Lenin’s approach to tactical problems, like his 
approach to life itself, seemed to me very often a 
primitive one. I have often wondered since if this 
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impression was correct — whether he was inherently 
primitive in his intellectual and emotional make up or 
had so trained himself to concentrate his attention 
upon one problem, or even one aspect of a problem, 
as to convey that impression. This concentration and 
ruthless singleness of purpose were undoubtedly the 
secret of his success — or if one may use the word — 
his genius. (P. 70.) 


Lenin’s working power was prodigious, his rapidity of 
assimilation and his memory astonishing. One day while 
a friend watched.him turn the pages of a book, she asked, 
intrigued: 

“Vladimir Ilyich, are you reading that book or simply 
glancing through it?” 

“I’m reading it, to be sure, and very attentively.” 

“But how can you do it so quickly?” 

Lenin smiled and answered, “You’re right, I read 
rapidly. But I must read so many things that it is impos- 
sible for me to read slowly.” 

He had a sense of time, something generally foreign 
to Russians. Manager of his own, he respected that of 
others. He hated delays. At meetings, he alloted to 
speakers the shortest period of time — ten minutes and 
more often five. The opponents had the right to only 
three; and holding his old watch in his left hand, he made 
sure that they kept themselves to the essentials. He 
listened attentively, as his interruptions and final resumé 
proved, and found at the same time means to peruse the 
newspapers, to correct proofs, or to exchange notes with 
assistants. 

When during an interview, he was asked what lan- 
guages he knew, he replied, “English, German, and 
French badly and Italian very badly.” Yet, at the inter- 
national congresses, he astonished the delegates by the 
correctness of his English and of his French, not to men- 
tion his German. At Cracow he learned to read Polish 
newspapers; and at Stockholm, where his stay was brief, 
he learned to read the Swedish newspapers. Krupskaya 
relates that for relaxation he would read dictionaries, 
grammars or atlases for hours. He liked to translate and 
at Geneva, since his wife was taking a course in French 
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for foreign teachers, he interrogated her with interest on 
the recommended method. 

Although we can, if need be, trace to his grandmother 
the sense of order ,and dis¢ipline that Lenin brought to 
this work, we would search in vain for a French ancestor 
to explain the extreme clarity of his thought — free from 
hesitations and flaws, his gift of distinguishing the essen- 
tial from the nonessential and, in his constant desire 
to be understood, his horror of the pseudo-scientific 
jargon that prevailed in Social Democratic circles. Of 
all the Marxists, Lenin was undoubtedly the most, if not 
the only, Cartesian. 

The poet Bezymensky tells how some youths came to 
ask him a question that to them seemed of major impor- 
tance: should they call their organization “League of 
Communist Youth” or “Communist Youth League”? 
Lenin shrugged his shoulders. 

“It’s a problem that has provoked principled differ- 
ences among us!” 

He repeated his gesture: “I don’t see the difference.” 

He read quickly and wrote with the same rapidity. He 
had no time to erase. Nevertheless, his work is vast and 
serious — some forty volumes of philosophical, socio- 
logical, economic, and political studies and articles, to 
which must be added an enormous correspondence. His 
purpose was to be brief and clear; the imaginary reader 
whom he addressed was the advanced worker. 

Since Marxism had been created for the worker, he 
used to say, everything in the doctrine should be acces- 
sible to him. At the same time that he offered explana- 
tions, Lenin tried to provide his reader with arguments 
against opponents. His style was therefore that of a chess 
player: the sentences, vigorously constructed according 
to simplified syntax, were stretched out by numerous 
clauses or parentheses in which he summarized in advance 
the adversary’s objections even while warding off his 
blows. Lenin was as little a man of letters as possible; 
he was a journalist and a polemicist; he wrote as he 
spoke, almost in gestures. He wanted to strike the reader, 
to make him retain this formula, that slogan; and he 
would insist, repeat, and underline. His vocabulary was 
loaded with imagistic expressions meant to be retained: 
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barbarisms, Volga regionalisms, familiar locutions, prov- 
erbs, and caressing or scornful diminutives. Often, for an 
effect of comic solemnity, he used the archaic Slavonic. 
He frequently quoted verse, especially that of Nekrassov, 
the great popular poet. An enemy of learned terms, he 
replaced them with current words: “I swear that the 
unnecessary use of foreign words irritates me, for it 
presents an obstacle to our influence on the masses.” He 
liked the savor of the popular language, and as soon as 
it was possible in his Siberian exile, then at London in 
the editorial offices of Iskra, finally in the Kremlin, he 
installed near his desk, within hand’s reach, the four 
heavy volumes of Dal, the Russian equivalent of the 
Oxford English Dictionary. 

Even in his writings, he was above all an orator. When 
he spoke, his delivery was rapid and without hesitation, 
and his slightly gutteral elocution at first seemed monot- 
onous. His posture was also familiar, the upper part of 
his body bent slightly forward and his thumbs in the 
arm-holes of his vest. But as he warmed up, his voice 
became more supple, his intonations richer; his sentences 
became sarcastic, incisive, and biting. He excelled in the - 
attack; with his left hand in his pocket or in his vest, he 
would punctuate his ‘words with his right. He came 
to the core of his thought: violently, he would first project 
his right arm in front of him; then, rounding both arms, he 
would “work” the audience. No peroration. When he 
had said what he wanted to say, he stopped. It was “a 
conversation, carried on at the level of the rostrum.” 
Lenin conquered his listener exclusively by the logic of 
his exposition and the force of his persuasion. 

Clara Zetkin remarked: “Do you know, Lenin, that a 
speaker at a meeting in the most out-of-the-way place 
would be shy of speaking as simply, as plainly, as you 
do? He would be afraid of not being ‘educated’ enough.” 
And Lenin answered: “The only thing that is important 
to me is to be understood by the workers and peasants.” 

The worker, Krivov, said: “There was nothing extra- 
ordinary in his manner of speaking, no rhetorical phrases, 
unless he wanted to underline his thought. He would step 
back, then come toward the listeners, his arms stretched 
out before him as though to serve them that thought on 
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the palm of his hand. The manner in which one listened 
to him was far from indifferent. As soon as he saw that 
attention was flagging, he would throw out a lively, 
striking word and immediately take the audience in hand 
again....” It is*curious that Gorky uses nearly the same 
words as this worker. In London in 1907 he heard Lenin 
for the first time; and, he says: 


It was the first time I had heard complicated polit- 
ical questions treated so simply. There was no striving 
after eloquent phrases with him, but every word was 
uttered distinctly, and its meaning was marvelously 
plain. ... His arm was extended with the hand slightly 
raised, and he seemed to weigh every word with it.... 
He gave us a shorter speech than the orators who 
spoke before him, but he made a much greater impres- 
sion. I was not alone in feeling this. Behind me was 
an enthusiastic whispering: “Now, he has got some- 
thing to say.” (Gorky, Days With Lenin, p. 15.) 


Even though we may be able to disassemble the man’s 
intellectual mechanism, his “affective structure’ eludes 
us. What do we know of his feelings? An exemplary 
son and brother, an attentive and obliging friend, he 
seems to have devoted a deep tenderness to his mother, 
from whom deportation and exile continually separated 
him. In 1902, she came to France to spend a month at 
Longwy with him, but he saw her only once more, at 
Stockholm in 1910. His sister Maria relates: “When we 
left, Vladimir Ilyich accompanied us to the dock, but 
he could not go aboard the boat, which belonged to a 
Russian company; he could have been arrested. I see 
his face again, the sorrowful expression with which he 
‘looked at our mother, as if he had a foreboding that it 
was their last meeting.” In fact, she died in 1916, several 
months before her son’s triumphal return to Russia. 

This man who had such a pronounced family senti- 
ment, who loved children, undoubtedly suffered at having 
none. Gorky, who saw him play with others’, put it in 
a striking manner: “He caressed the children with great 
care, with an especially gentle and tender touch.” 

Had he a secret intimate life? He was deeply attached 
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October, from Eisenstein’s film 





From Romm’s film, Lenin 


to his wife, but it was perhaps above all a feeling of 
comradeship born of common action and sealed by a 
thousand trials undergone together, by esteem, and by 
the devotion and fidelity of his mind. But love? Na- 
dezhda Konstantinova was rather ugly and exophthalmic 
goiter had made her uglier still. She cared little about 
her physical appearance and took no care of herself. Her 
pictures show her at all periods of her life as a very 
proper woman, her sparse, dull hair pulled back and 
knotted in a little chignon, her figure protruding under 
the badly fitting, eternal shirtwaists of a poor student. 
She was singularly devoid of charm. Her style reflected 
this appearance; not only her numerous pedagogical 
works but also her memoirs of Lenin — into which she 
has certainly put her best — strike one by their grayness, 
as conscientious, judicious, thoughtful and honest as they 
may be. Never, at any moment, does she strike a spark. 
It is not only a question of reserve, of modesty. This 
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Krupskaya speaks to the young Red Guards 


great worker, full of good sense and self-sacrifice, seems 
never to have harbored any interior music. 

With Lenin, beneath all his willful, obstinate ration- 
alism, one might sometimes believe there was a need 
of “music.” “Hyich was particularly fond of the Pathé- 
tique Sonata and he always asked her [Inessa] to play it. 
Ilyich, too, loved music.” (Krupskaya, Memories of 
Lenin, Vol. II, p. 123.) But this was a question of a 
rather complex sentiment, and Gorky was undoubtedly 
the only one to have guessed it: “Lenin liked music, but 
he distrusted it.... ‘It affects your nerves, makes you 
want to say stupid, nice things... .”” 

It is not easy to speak of Inessa Armand, the woman 
through whom the most consistent, the most intransigent 
rationalists seek to put a few “charming foolishnesses” 
in his life. A heavy veil of correctness and modesty 
covers the friendship between those two beings. Perhaps 
the situation could be better understood by attacking it 
obliquely through the book which in all of literature 
appears to have been the one which Lenin most liked: 
the well-known and bad novel by Chernyshevsky, What 
Is To Be Done? 

Since it was impossible for him to express himself : 
openly, the author of this work, a precursor of Russian 
Marxism, had succeeded, during his imprisonment in the 
Peter and Paul fortress in 1862-1863, in presenting his 
ideas in a romantic form. The chapters, passed by the 
prison censor, were published serially in the Contem- 
porary magazine. This novel, subtitled Stories about the 
New Men, treated the most subversive burning problems 
of the day, but since it was written in a trifling tone and 
since it piled up symbols, dreams, and moral and philo- 
sophical syntheses along with baroque situations, the 
censor was completely taken in. For the first time, the 
author boldly painted the ideal figure of a revolutionary 
of a new stamp, no longer shedding tears over the 
miseries of the people but optimistic, happy to be alive, 
confident in the future, and professing “a reasonable 
egoism” where personal interest coincided with social 
interest. 

Even though banned immediately after its publication 
in the periodical—it was not to appear in book form in 
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Russia until 1905—What Is To be Done? exercised an 
immense influence on several generations. Printed 
abroad, numerous copies of the novel circulated in the 
country, and the young Lenin, who owned one, was 
deeply steeped in it. Quite a while later, he wrote to a 
friend: “That’s true literature. It instructs, guides, and 
inspires! In one summer, I have reread What Is To Be 
Done? at least five times, always finding some new and 
stimulating thoughts.”” What is more, he borrowed from 
Chernyshevsky this title, What Is To Be Done?, for one 
of his works he valued most, the work on revolutionary 
tasks and tactics. » 

It is Krupskaya who informs us of the strange emo- 
tional ties that bound Lenin to Chernyshevsky. 


I want to say a few words about the influence 
Chernyshevsky had over Vladimir Ilyich. In _ his 
articles and books, Vladimir Ilyich never spoke directly 
of this influence, but every time he spoke of Cherny- 
shevsky it was with ardor. When one reads the works 
of Valdimir Ilyich, one sees that wherever he speaks 
of Chernyshevsky he does so with particular warmth. 

For example, he liked Chernyshevsky’s novel, 
What Is To Be Done? in spite of its not being a great 
example of literary art, and its naive form. I was 
surprised to see how attentively he read that novel 
and how he took note of all the very fine nuances 
that are to be found in it. (Krupskaya, Memories of 
Lenin, pp. 197, 204.) 


Among the themes of work, of cooperatives, and of 
collectivity, the author treats the emancipation of women 
and the free love which is closely bound to it. He shows 
a heroine who very sincerely loves two men at the same 
time and he proposes a solution without hyprocrisy or 
falsehood. 

It was again Nadezhda Konstantinovna who, with a 
moving loyalty, spoke best of Inessa Armand, to whom 
she seemed dedicated in friendship and admiration: 


It seemed cosier and livelier when Inessa was pre- 
sent... [At Cracow] she told us a great deal about 
her life and about her children... and in speaking 
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Inessa Armand 


about them she seemed to radiate warmth and ardor. 
Ilyich, Inessa, and I did a lot of walking. (Krupskaya, 
Vol. II, p. 123.) 


Elizabeth Armand, five years younger than Lenin, was 
French, born at Pécheux d’Herbenville. Her father, an 
actor, used the pseudonym Stephen, and his daughter 
was to adopt that of Inessa, but as a revolutionary. 
Brought to Russia as a child by her aunt, who was 
governess for a wealthy manufacturer, Elizabeth married 
this man’s son. But instead of delighting in the luxury 
of an indolent existence, as early as 1904 she joined the 
Bolshevik group. She soon knew prison, deportation, 
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underground life and dangerous missions. After her 
escape from Russia in 1909, she continually reappeared 
on the fringe of Lenin’s life—in Switzerland, in Paris, 
at the Longjumeau school in 1911, at Cracow in 1913, 
at the Bern and Zimmerwald conferences, In the inter- 
vals, she illegally crossed the Russian border, got herself 
arrested; then indefatigably resumed her activity and her 
erratic life. At Moscow in 1917, she was president of 
the economic council and took an active part in the 
work of the Central Committee. 

Married, a mother and grandmother, Inessa Armand 
was tall and imposing, a bit stiff, with a face more 
severe than beautiful, it would seem. Those who knew 
her said that there was a great reserve about her, some- 
thing distant; but under this cold exterior was there 
perhaps a passionate woman? This was the tentative 
question of the eye-witness who spoke to us freely about 
her. It is certain that this woman’s energy, her intelli- 
gence, and her knowledge of languages made her a 
valuable collaborator for Lenin. And when he was tired 
he asked her to play Beethoven. 

This is all that can be found out about she who was 
perhaps Lenin’s great love. One more detail from the 
same witness. In 1920, during a mission to the Cau- 
casus, Inessa Armand died of cholera. The body was 
brought to Moscow. Few people attended the burial, but 
Lenin was there, his hat jammed on his forehead, his 
head bent, his face invisible. While the coffin was being 
lowered, the witness relates, he made not a motion, said 
not a word. He seemed to draw into himself, to make 
himself smaller and smaller; then he withdrew with rapid 
steps. 

In the extremely chaste, even austere circle which was 
traditionally that of the Russian revolutionaries (men of 
easy morals like Lunacharsky were an exception), the 
intimateness of Lenin and Inessa Armand was known, 
but scarcely spoken of. It is certain that Nadezhda 
Konstantinovna had been informed of it by her husband. 
Everything between them was open and honest, as in 
Chernyshevsky’s novel. On the surface, this changed 
nothing. And how could it be otherwise, since the 
slightest change would have been prejudicial to the 
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common cause and since in relation to this cause all 
personal sentiment with these three people took a back 
seat? 

It is curious that Lenif should have voiced his views 
on love precisely in some letters to Inessa Arrhand (Janu- 
ary 17 arid 24, 1915) on the occasion of a brochure that 
she proposed to write on this subject. Lenin did not 
mince his criticism of it. In these letters, he said vous 
but there are some others in which he uses the familiar 
form, without ever departing from his reserve. 


You write: “Even an ephemeral passion and a liaison 
...are more pure and more poetic” than “loveless 
kisses” (between crude and trivial mates).... Is this 
comparison logical? I think as you do that loveless 
kisses exchanged by crude mates are dirty. They must 
be compared with something.... What then?... 
Kisses of love, it seems to me. But you, you compare 
them with a “passion” (why not a love?) that is “ephem- 
eral” (why ephemeral?). It follows logically that 
loveless kisses (ephemeral) are compared with loveless 
kisses that are conjugal.... It’s strange. Would it not 
be preferable in this popular brochure to compare a 
loveless, dirty, crude marriage practiced by the bour- 
geoisie, the intelligentsia, or the peasantry to a civil, 
proletarian marriage of love (specifying, if you are 
absolutely set on it, that a liaison can be dirty as well 
as pure)? 


Lenin insisted on the contrast between the idea of free 
love according to a bourgeois and according to a prole- 
tarian. For the first it was a matter of freeing himself 
_from heavy duties, of avoiding conception, or of ac- 
cepting adultery: for the second it was “‘a means of freeing 
himself from material cares and calculations, from religi- 
ous prejudices, from paternal prohibitions, from social 
conventions, from the restraints of the milieu, and from 
the chains of the law, of justice, and of the police.” 

Was there a personal drama being played under this 
polemic? What would Inessa Armand have wanted to 
put of herself into her brochure? After Lenin’s letter, 
she gave up the idea of writing it. 
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The placing of the first stone of a monument to labor 
Moscow, May 1, 1920 





THE BUILDER 


“We, the Bolshevik Party, have convinced Russia. We 
have won Russia from the rich for the poor, from the 
exploiters for the toilers. Now we must administer 
Russia.” But how does one govern? In the first hours 
of the seizure of power, the victors discussed the for- 
mation of the supreme organ of government, the Council 
of People’s Commissars; and when a “portfolio” was 
proposed to one of them, he would anxiously declare 
himself incompetent: no experience qualified him for it. 
Lenin burst out laughing. “Do you believe,” he said, 
“that any of us have that experience?” Lenin knew better 
than anyone that “it was necessary to learn to govern, 
to assimilate that which up until now has been a monop- 
oly of the bourgeoisie.” 

He tackled this apprenticeship without apprehension. 


We are not afraid of mistakes. Having started a 
revolution has not made infallible saints of us. It is 
impossible that the laboring classes — oppressed for 
centuries, the continual object of brain stuffing, 
violently squeezed in the vise of misery, ignorance and 
bestiality — effect a revolution without making some 
mistakes. 


Lenin was optimistic because he had an unlimited 
confidence in man’s reason. 
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The victorious proletariat has unlocked the land, 
which has become common national property; it will 
now be able to organize the new production and the 
new consumption according to socialist principles. 
Formerly, man’s intelligence and his genius created 
only for a fraction of humanity, overwhelmed these 
latter with all the benefits of technique and culture 
while the rest of the world was deprived of the most 
indispensable — education. Henceforth, all the marvels 
of civilization will become common property. Hence- 
forth, intelligence and genius will no longer be trans- 
formed into instruments of oppression and exploi- 
tation. 


But in order to set in operation this gigantic program 
of renewal, Lenin needed “the preliminary of peace.” 
This was a question of life or death for the revolution. 
The German proletariat, in whom he had put his hopes, 
remained indifferent to the call of the Russian proletariat. 
Harassed in the West and worn out, Germany main- 
tained its eastern front, even trying an offensive and 
presenting Russia with terrible conditions of peace of 
which the most spectacular was the occupation of the 
Ukraine. For Lenin, no price was too high. Cost what it 
might, he had to win a respite in order to assure the 
conquests of the Revolution. He jostled the hesitant, 
called upon the negotiator, Trotsky, “to not overly play 
the Russian patriot,” and assumed the weighty respon- 
sibility of that separate peace with Germany, a peace 
which he himself termed a “garbage can.” But it was 
Trotsky who on March 3 (16), 1918 affixed his signature 
to the bottom of the humiliating treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
and there were those who used the fact to shed disgrace 
on him, as they were to do for Rathenau and others. 

The respite was brief. In the early part of the summer 
of 1918, the intervention of the Czar’s former allies 
began. The -Soviet Union was surrounded. The English 
and French attacked from the White Sea and from the 
Black Sea. The Japanesé and the Americans attacked 
in the Far East. A troop of former Czechoslovakian 
prisoners wreaked havoc in Siberia. Supported by the 
allies, some White generals raised troops — Kolchak east 
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of the Volga, Denikin and Wrangel in the south; and, 
from the northwest, Yudenich marched on Petrograd. 
Over the whole of the country, European and Asian, the 
White, the Red, the Gfeen (the peasants) — became 
entangled in an-inextricable melée, advancing, retreating, 
replacing each other, terrorizing the people and bleeding 
them white. The fields were forsaken; the Ukrainian 
harvest had been carried off by the Austro-German 
occupants; transportation was disorganized; production 
was halted; and cold, famine, and typhus raged. The 
killing and chaos did not come to an end until 1920, 
and not until 1922 in the Far East. 





The queue at a bakery 
From the film, Ten Days That Shook the World 


It was in the midst of this apocalyptic civil and foreign 
war, in the midst of the complete breakdown of the old 
administration and the old army, in*full gestation of a 
new, inexperienced apparatus — and of a new Red Army 
created out of fragments by Trotsky, that Lenin un- 
swervingly pursued his work of reconstruction. He was 
the soul of it, the inspirer of its leading principles, which 
were already formulated in his writings. Whatever their 
eventual form, they remained and shall remain the foun- 
dation of all socialist construction. 


First of all, it was a question of turning over a new 
leaf. Lenin said: “The proletarian revolution is impos- 
sible without the forcible destruction of the bourgeois 
state machine and the substitution for it of a new one.” 
The great evil of the old regime was the autocracy. The 
new leadership was to be essentially collective. Lenin 
had nothing of the dictator in him, and the idea that he 
could be a man of Providence did not so much as enter 
his head. At most, through the strength of his intelli- 
gence, he was primus inter pares, and all his efforts 
tended toward training his colleagues to take the initiative 
and exercise their functions themselves. He increased 
the number of congresses, conferences, boards, and com- 
mittees. He saw in collectivism the essence of Marxist 
doctrine and the party seemed to him its most trust- 
worthy guardian. The first task of the regime was, 
therefore, to reorganize the party as an instrument of 
power. The selection of its members would become 
more rigorous because of this, hence the necessity of 
periodic purges. The party would be one, disciplined 
and hierarchical, with neither factions nor cliques; and 
it would be rigorously separated from all other political 
tendencies. This separation would become definitive in 
March, 1918 when, thrusting aside the Right as well as 
the anarchistic Left, Lenin would have it officially 
rebaptized: The All-Russian Communist Party (Bols- 
heviks). 

In July, 1918, the Fifth Congress of Soviets ratified 
the first Soviet constitution, in the drafting of which 
Lenin had taken an active part. This constitution legalized 
the structure of a multinational state: the Russian Socialist 
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Agitation through the theater: Liquidate illiteracy! (Summer, 1917) 


Federal Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.), based on the equal- 
ity of all the peoples of the former Russian empire, and 
in which the Great Russians (“Muscovy”) assumed only 
the role of guide of the brother peoples who were for 
the most part less advanced. There were several dozens 
of these peoples and the level of their development was 
quite varied, ranging from the industrialized western 
provinces to the Siberian tribes who did not even have 
an alphabet. Czarism had bequeathed them a dark 
heritage of distrust toward the Great Russians, their 
former oppressors. 

We have seen that from his youth on, Lenin was 
preoccupied with the nationalities problem. Now his 
Declaration of the Rights of the Russian People to Self- 
Determination became an intregral part of the consti- 
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tution. However, it was necessary to avoid the degene- 
ration of this self-determination into a splintering of the 
federated republic — not for imperialist reasons, which 
were entirely foreign to Lenin, but in the interest of the 
proletariat of these countries. Lenin had no confidence 
in their capitalists, who were allied with the Russian 
“colonialists,” and he feared that left on their own, these 
peoples would become an easy prey. The explosive 
centrifugal forces accumulated by the long-oppressed 
nationalities, so long submitted to a forced Russianiza- 
tion, should be put at the service not of a “bourgeois 
nationalism” but of the most oppressed class — “the 
colonial proletariat.” To this end, Lenin conceived the 
idea of a “single party”: to the different forms of 
autonomy to which the liberated nationalities would have 
access would correspond the unity of the supra-national 
party. If its center remained at Moscow, it was not from 
patriotism. “The Russian Revolution certainly did not 
result from the particular merits of the Russian prole- 
tariat but as a consequence of historic evolution,” Lenin 
said. National independence should be subordinated to 
the interests of socialism, and this was as true for Russia, ° 
properly speaking, as for the brother countries. If there 
was centralization it was because only Moscow was in a 
position to help the proletariat of these countries stand 
up to their respective capitalist classes. While allowing 
the national revolution, Moscow remained guarantor for 
the political and social revolution. 
Therefore, Lenin said: 


A free Ukraine is possible only on condition of a total 
unity of the Ukrainian and Russian working classes. 
Bourgeois nationalism and proletarian internationalism, 
irreconcilable slogans of the two great camps of the 
capitalist world, express, with regard to the national 
question, two politics (better, two conceptions of the 
world). 


It would be ridiculous to speak of a lack of patriotism 
in Lenin; but he was totally devoid of chauvinism; that 
is, of the idea of the predominance of the people to 
whom one belongs (and even though it is not avowed, 
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because one belongs). This is shown especially by the 
test of anti-Semitism, which, in our time, is decisive. 
“The least trace of anti-Semitism manifested by a group 
or a person,” Lenin said: “‘proves the reactionary nature 
of that person“or group.” On the other hand, Lenin 
favored no variety of nationalism, including that of the 
Jews; hence his hostility toward the Bund, a worker 
group of Jewish nationalists. The idea of a “chosen” 
people appeared monstrous to him. If there was ever a 
true cosmopolitan, a true citizen of the world, it was 
indeed Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. 

The governmental forces once assembled, it was neces- 
sary to attack the transformation of the national economy 
in conformity with the new economic and social relations 
and the new organization of work; for “politics is con- 
centrated economics.” This could be realized only if it 
were planned and centralized. 


To organize the means of accounting, to control the 
most important enterprises, to transform the economic 
mechanism of the state into one great machine, into 
an organization allowing hundreds of thousands of 
people to work according to the same plan — such is 
the gigantic task that befalls us. 


The most urgent taste was the development of trained 
personnel. “Socialism cannot take form and become 
consolidated until the working class has learned to 
govern. Without this, socialism will remain a pious 
aspiration.” It was by exercising control of the factories 
that the workers would assimilate that science. “Let us 
finish once and for all with the prejudice according to 
_which the workers are supposed to be incapable of hand- 
ling the affairs of state or of directing the factories 
and banks.” 

In order to succeed in this, it was necessary to raise 
the cultural level of the masses. The revolution could 
only triumph through education. Well before the present 
technocrats, Lenin foresaw that in the modern world, 
power belonged to those who were masters of the tech- 
nical. “Only when the country has been electrified, when 
industry, agriculture, and transport have been placed on 
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the technical basis of modern large-scale industry, only 
then shall we be finally victorious.” 

It is necessary to have known the sordid and miserable 
Russian village in order to grasp the significance of the 
famous Leninist formula: “Communism is Soviet power 
plus the electrification of the whole country,” this latter 
being identical with civilization. 


Electrification will regenerate Russia. Combined 
with the Soviet regime, it will permit a victory in our 
country of Communist principles and a civilized life, 
without capitalists, without landed proprietors, without 
merchants. 


Power, light, and energy would at last bring the Rus- 
sian people out of their age-old torpor: 


The greater the burst of energy, and the broader the 
aims, the larger will be the number of those who will 
carry out our action. In order to be able to act in 
depth, we must awaken the conscious interest of mil- 
lions, of dozens of millions of beings in that which 
we are doing. We must convince them of the necessity 
for doing it. If our revolution has outdistanced all 
the other revolutions, it is because, thanks to the 
Soviets, it has drawn into the active creation of the 
state huge numbers who formerly were uninterested 
in it. 


It was not a question only of the Soviet Union: “By 
realizing the maximum [favorable economic conditions] 
in a single country, the revolution is awakened, devel- 
oped, and sustained in all countries.” 

This is why at the First Congress of Teachers in 
October, 1918, Lenin sounded the slogan: “Only the 
school can consolidate the victory of the revolution.” In 
a country in which 70 per cent were illiterate, he un- 
leashed a campaign for the liquidation of illiteracy for 
those from eight to fifty years of age. A grandiose plan 
of general education was elaborated; a plan of free, non- 
religious, coeducational and polytechnic education (that 
is, including the teaching of technical and industrial prin- 
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The first power plow (1922) 


ciples), compulsory for both sexes up ‘to seventeen years 
of age. This plan was supplemented. by a network of 
pre-school education, and followed by a network of spe- 
cialized higher schools, adult courses, and libraries. While 
in the higher schools preference was given to the people’s 
children over those of the bourgeoisie, the primary school, 
on the other hand, was already integrated and politically 
indoctrinated in such a way as to combine with general 
instruction “socialist education,” designed to form a single 
human type — the Soviet type. Lenin wanted no distinc- 
tion of class between the children; he insisted that all 
children, including those of the bourgeoisie, receive the 
same instruction — just as in the famine years he insisted 
that they receive the same food ration. 


The Black Bread of Art 


The problem of molding the new man was very much 
more complex because “in Russia the political and social 
upheaval preceded the cultural upheaval.” Lenin was 
therefore inexorable with regard to vestiges of the past, 
beginning with religion. His point of view had not 
changed since as a boy of fifteen he had torn his cross 
from his neck. He saw in religion only its immediate, 
practical aspect of “opium of the people,” which “is useful 
to the priests in making dupes by promising the poor 
idiots the kingdom of heaven in return for their enslave- 
ment on earth. [It is] one of the most sinister forces of 
capitalism [designed to divert] the one truly revolutionary 
struggle — for a paradise here on earth.” 

Lenin quotes Barrés, who found religion where there 
was suffering. “Barrés was right,” he said. But it was 
just this suffering that socialism wanted to banish from 
the world. ‘A refined faith, free of all absurdities and 
of ritual practices and constraints,” appeared all the more 
frightening to him. Tolstoy’s evangelic revival was in his 
eyes an unpardonable sin, since “we have the preaching 
of one of the most abominable things on earth - religion, 
the endeavour to replace priests officially appointed by 
priests who are priests by moral conviction.” His exaspe- 
ration was the same with respect to Gorky, the fine 
proletarian writer who could so well have served the revo- 
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Lenin (in bowler) at the home of Gorky (seated on railing) in Capri 


lution, instead of wasting his time constructing obscure 
theories of “God creating.” For years, with infinite 
patience, Lenin did his utmost to bring Gorky back to 
reason. The writer’s great religious crisis started in 1908, 
and in 1913 Lenin was still writing to him: 


Millions of sins, filthy deeds, acts of violence and 
physical contagions are far more easily exposed by the 
crowd, and are therefore far less dangerous, than the 
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subtle, spiritual ideas of a god decked out in the smartest 
“ideological” costumes. The Catholic priest who se- 
duces young girls (of whom I happened to read in a 
German newspaper) is far less dangerous to democracy 
than a priest without a frock, a priest without a coarse 
religion, a democratic priest with ideas who preaches 
the making and creating of god.... 

And you, knowing the “frailty and pitiful instability” 
of the Russian... philistine soul, confuse his soul with 
poison, with the sweetest, most sugar-coated poison, 
concealed in all sorts of gaudy wrappings! 

It is awful, really. (Selected Works, Vol. XI, pp. 675- 
676.) 


Lenin adopted the same direct, utilitarian attitude in 
matters of art and literature. There also, once and for 
all, he had taken his stand at the time of the 1905 revo- 
lution in an article entitled The Party Stand and Literature. 
While recognizing that “literary work is that which most 
resists leveling and an automatic conformity,” and that 
“it must be assured the greatest initiative, the greatest 
individual freedom, in thought and in fancy, in content 
and in form,” he asked the writers to “take sides,” or, 
as we Say today, to undertake a “commitment.” 


Your speeches on absolute freedom, Messrs. bour- 
geois individualists, are only hypocrisy.... Are you 
free of your bourgeois editor, Mr. Writer? Of your 
bourgeois public which demands pornography in paint- 
ing or on the stage, and prostitution “as a supplement” 
to the “holy” theatrical art? This absolute freedom is 
only a bourgeois or anarchist phrase (for as a philo- 
sophy, anarchism is bourgeoisism on the rebound). 
One cannot at the same time live in a society and be 
uncommitted. 


Since the point of the democratization of culture is the 
spread of understanding, Lenin was hostile to modern 
art and to its non-representational tendencies. He was 
the enemy of the futurism that in those first changing 
years was mistaken for “revolutionary art.” 


We are good revolutionaries, but we feel obliged to 
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point out that we stand at the “height of contemporary 
culture.” ... I cannot value the works of expressionism, 
futurism, cubism, and other isms as the highest expres- 
sions of artistic genius. I don’t understand them. They 
give me no pleasure. (Zetkin, Reminiscences of Lenin, 
pp. 12-13.) 


In fact, his tastes were simple. 


I am not at all keen about seeing the Berlin Sehens- 
wirdigkeiten. In fact, I feel rather indifferent about 
them, and in most cases I see them by chance. I prefer 
gadding about at popular gatherings and entertainments 
to visiting museums, theaters, arcades, etc. 


He liked the “fine realists” — Tolstoy, Chekhov, Zola, 
and among the poets, Nekrassov or The Punishments, 
Pushkin, or the revolutionary poets, without concerning 
himself with form. He was bored by the theater and 
often left after the first act. He was interested in Haupt- 
mann’s The Weavers; but The Lower Depths seemed too 
“theatrical” to him. 

He did not try to impose his tastes; on the contrary, 
he knew himself to be a layman in art, and he allowed 
those whom he considered competent to act. With 
Lunacharsky, People’s Commisar of Public Instruction, 
at a design competition for a monument, Lenin was 
outraged by the eccentricity of the proposed models but 
refused to give his opinion. 

“I don’t know anything about it,” he said. “Ask Luna- 

charsky.” And since the latter found nothing to his liking 
either, Lenin expressed his satisfaction to him: “And I 
was afraid that you would choose one of those futuristic 
scarecrows!” 
' Lenin’s attitude toward Mayakovski was characteristic. 
One evening at the Kremlin, at a concert given for the 
Red Guard, the Actress Gzovskaya recited a poem by 
Mayakovski: “Our god - the advance, Our heart - the 
drum.” 

She advanced with a rhythmical step and seemed to 
swoop down upon Lenin, who was seated in the first row. 
He listened to her nervously and sighed with relief when 
she was replaced by an actor reading a story by Chekhov. 
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Mayakovski 


Mayakovski irritated Lenin. He said to Gorky: “He 
shouts, invents some sort of distorted words, and doesn’t 
get anywhere in my opinion — and besides is incomprehen- 
sible. It is all disconnected, difficult to read. He is 
talented? Very talented even? H’m, h’m, We shall see.” 

One evening in 1921, the year of the great famine, 
Lenin paid a visit to a community of young painters. The 
boys and girls slept on bare boards, and had neither fire 
nor bread, nourishing themselves on unsalted porridge; 
but they burned with enthusiasm for “the new art.” They 
showed their work to Lenin, and tried to explain it. 
Lenin laughed, evaded their questions and took pleasure 
in looking not at their work but at their young, shining 
faces. 

“What do you read? Do you read Pushkin?” 

“Oh, no!” someone blurted out. “He was a bourgeois. 
Mayakovski for us.” 

Ilyich smiled. “I think Pushkin is better.” 
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During a meeting, when he learned that the Govern- 
ment printing office was going to publish, in those days 
of the paper shortage, Mayakovski’s poem, /50 Million, 
he sent Lunacharsky an incensed note: 

Are you not ashamed to vote an edition of 5,000 
copies of that pretentious, idiotic, completely stupid 
thing? In my opinion it is sufficient to publish one out 
of every ten works of this genre, with a maximum 
printing of 1,500 copies, for the bibliophiles and eccen- 
trics. As for Lunacharsky, he should be whipped for 
his futurism. 


Lenin found no merit in Mayakovski until he published 
a biting poem against the bureaucracy that was invading 
the Soviet apparatus. 


Neither was he happy with the excessive encourage- 
ment lavished on the amateurism that raged in the theater. 
He thought that the worker, tired from his day’s work 
and particularly in need of relaxation, should be a spec- 
tator and not an actor. Undoubtedly this was the only 
point during those years on which he shared the opinion of 
Kautsky, who distrusted the creative possibilities of the 
workers and saw them only as “passive consumers” of 
art. For Lenin, art was a means of cultural battle; this 
is why he encouraged propaganda in all its forms: posters, 
small agitational plays enacted in the streets, or else that 
which he called “monument propaganda” -— the erection 
of impermanent busts and statues, in clay or plaster, of 
the revolutionary heroes of all times and of all peoples. 
The effect produced on the crowd by these people’s 
festivals that were being organized at that time left him 
skeptical. He said to Klara Zetkin: 


Many people are honestly convinced that the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the moment can be overcome 
by “bread and circuses.” Bread — certainly! Circuses — 
all right! But we must not forget that the circus is not 
a great, true art, but a more or less pretty entertain- 
ment. Do not let us forget that our workers and peasants 
are no Roman mob. 
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He feared the anarchistic essence inherent in art and 
artist. “He liked music but he distrusted it,” said Gorky. 
In no matter what revolutionary disguise the innovators 
adorned themselves, Lenin had no confidence in them. 
He made no bones about declaring that the idea of a 
“proletarian culture” springing full-blown from the heads 
of the people was nonsense. In his eyes, the esthetic- 
proletarian confusion was “leftism, an infantile disorder 
of communism.” 

“One cannot construct a culture, one can only recon- 
struct the culture resulting from the evolution of all of 
humanity.” Also, it was first necessary “to be in posses- 
sion of that culture.” This is why he advised “the critical 
assimilation of the bourgeois legacy... exclusive of the 
bureaucratic or enslaving outrages.” “We must gather 
up all the culture bequeathed by capitalism, for it is with 
this that we shall build socialism. We must accept all the 
sciences, techniques, knowledge, and art, without which 
it will be impossible for us to build a communist society,” 
he said in his speech of March 13, 1919; and the eighth 
Party Congress, held at that time, included this thesis in 
its program: 


It is necessary to make accessible to the workers all 
the works of art that have been created through the 
exploitation of their labor and which up until now, 
have been exclusively at the disposal of the exploiter. 


Lenin was the inspiration for the letter on the Prolet- 
cults (Committees of Proletarian Culture), which on 
December 1, 1920 denounced “the ideology foreign to 
people” of the “supposed artistic left,” and which launched 
the fundamentals of the future “socialist realism.” 

He knew that before being able to venture on the new 
roads, the Russian people would for some time have need 
of the “black bread of art.” 


Did Lenin Stifle His Emotions? 


Among the avalanche of decrees adopted at the end 
of 1917 which were designed to remodel the entire life 
of the State, that of December 7 instituted an All-Russian 
Extraordinary Commission to Combat Counter-Revolu- 
tion and Sabotage (The Cheka). 
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The foreign interventionists in the north shoot a Communist 


The atmosphere of civil war, anarchy, encirclement, 
and internal and external dangers explains this creation 
of a political police. In a note to Dzerzhinsky, Lenin 
argued the necessity for it: 


The bourgeoisie, the landlords, and all the rich clas- 
ses are making desperate efforts to undermine the 
revolution, the aim of which is to safeguard the in- 
terest of the workers, the toiling and exploited masses. 

The bourgeoisie is prepared to commit the most 
heinous crimes; it is bribing the outcast and degraded 
elements of society and organizing them for po- 
groms.... (Selected Works, Vol. 6, p. 440.) 


He deplored the sabotage of civil servants, of bank 
employees, of companies — obstruction by.the enemies 
of the new regime in order to hinder its operation. 
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They have even gone so far as to sabotage food dis- 
tribution, thereby menacing millions of people with 
famine. ely, 

Special measures are necessary to fight the counter- 
revolution and saboteurs. 


All that seems reasonable. The Cheka was, however, 
“a dictatorial instrument,” and the danger of its degene- 
ration was inherent in its nature. Practically unlimited 
power over the lives of other men was given to a few 
men, a power that awakened instincts, called some to 
‘their “vocations,” inevitably leading to a selection of 
executioners. How was violence to be done away with? 
How in that chaos, that anarchy, that melee of bodies 
and minds of a civil war was one to distinguish between 
“the good” and “the bad”? How was one to untangle 
the truth when time was short and the suspects were 
legion? What methods could be used other than denun- 
ciation, intimidation, and torture to wrench loose con- 
fessions. 

Lenin entertained no illusions; he tried neither to justify 
himself nor still less to deceive himself. From the very 
first days of the Cheka’s operation he answered the critics: 
“If we have been at fault, it is in having been too humane, 
too generous to the representatives of the bourgeois im- 
perialist regime, who have betrayed us monstrously.” 

The attempted assassination confirmed these words: 
at the end of June, 1918, Volodarsky was killed; on June 
30, Uritsky was killed, and the same day a Social Revolu- 
tionary wounded Lenin severely with a bullet in the neck 
as he was leaving a factory meeting. Lenin had already 
sustained another attack, which failed. 


Whoever expects a “pure” social revolution [he said] 
will never live to see it. Such a person pays lip service 
to revolution without understanding what revolution 
is.... Sections of the petty bourgeoisie and of the back- 
ward workers will inevitably participate in it... and 
just as inevitably will they bring into the movement 
their prejudices, their reactionary fantasies, their weak- 
nesses and error.... (Collected Works, Vol. XIX, pp. 
301-302.) 
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Felix Dzerzhinsky, future head of the Cheka, as a prisoner in 1914 


_ Much time was needed for the revolution “to ‘purge’ 
itself of petty-bourgeois slag.” In order as much as pos- 
sible to eliminate this “slag,” Lenin appointed as head 
of the Cheka one of the best-fitted men in his entourage, 
Felix Dzerzhinsky (1877-1926), a Polish aristocrat who 
had left high school to get into revolutionary activity. 
He had known prison, deportation, detention in a fortress, 
Siberian jail, and torture. This sensitive man of fragile 
health had suffered atrociously at seeing his fellow pri- 
soners brutalized; and his personal journal is overwhelm- 
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ing in pity, delicacy, and tenderness -. truly a journal of 
a “tortured intellectual.” Did he keep another one when 
he returned to “the house of death,” this time as chief 
of the executioners? We do not know. Those who were 
close to him believed that during those years they saw a 
great sadness in him, but also a hardening. Lenin said 
to Gorky; “But look at Dzerzhinsky. He is beginning to 
look like nothing at all. There is nothing to be done 
about it. It is better to suffer than to fail.” 

Will we ever know Dzerzhinsky’s drama? He died at 
thirty-nine of a heart attack. His name had become an 
object of hate and synonymous with a curse for some 
millions of human beings. In appointing him to this 
dangerous post, Lenin hoped to rehabilitate its function; 
but it was the function which overcame the man. 

Since, at the age of seventeen, he condemned the 
methods of his older brother Lenin had more than once 
spoken out against individual terrorism. At the time of 
the attempted assassinations in Russia, he wrote in Iskra: 
“Has the life of Russian people become easier because 
two ministers have been killed?” He considered that these 
spectacular acts diverted the revolutionaries from their 
true tasks. He said (undoubtedly thinking of his executed 
brother): “In my opinion one hundred regicides will not 
exercise an effect as stimulating and as educational as 
the participation of thousands of workers in meetings 
where their essential interests are discussed.” 

But while he condemned individual terrorism, it was 
quite different for general terror as a weapon of political 
struggle in a desperate situation. Angelica Balabanoff, 
a loyal adversary, tried to explain how the Soviet govern- 
ment arrived at the terror of which the Cheka was the 
symbol and instrument. According to her, it was the 
result of the immense deception felt by the Russian revo- 
lutionary, betrayed and abandoned by the Western pro- 
letariat in the most difficult hours. ‘We are in a beseiged 
fortress.... We therefore put our hope in the inevitable 
international revolution,” Lenin repeated unceasingly. 
This is one of the reasons he was in such a hurry to 
create the Communist International. But the activity of 
the Comintern, of which he was master only in the be- 
ginning, was not that which he had hoped for. 
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Lenin was more concerned that his decisions be made 
effective than with the manner in which they were 
carried out. It was his fundamental psychological error 
that he did not ‘foresee’what would happen to the revo- 
lution when these means became the end; that he failed 
to understand his own famous raison d’état — “The 
Proletarian State is justified in any compromise it 
makes, provided that power is maintained” — would 
serve as a shield for the failure or corruption of those 
who spoke in the name of the Proletarian State. 
(Balabanoff, My Life as A Rebel, pp. 221-222.) 


Physical extermination of the enemy or presumed 
enemy is, as a whole, the easiest form of combat; one 
easily becomes accustomed to it and finds excuses when 
the massacre also includes some who are innocent. Bala- 
banoff saw Krupskaya cry, deeply afflicted by the terrible 
reprisals that followed the attempt of Lenin’s life; and 
she was sure that Lenin himself suffered from being 
their involuntary cause. Nevertheless, when, after the 
execution of several Mensheviks, she expressed her dis- 
approval to him, he replied: 


“Don’t you understand that if we do not shoot these 
few leaders we may be placed in a position where we 
would need to shoot ten thousand workers?” His tone 
was neither cruel nor indifferent; it was an expression 
of tragic necessity which impressed me deeply at this 
time. (Balabanoff, p. 188ff.) 


It was with Gorky that Lenin entered into the most 
violent conflicts. The writer could not stand the mal- 
treatment of the representatives of the liberal professions, 
_ intellectuals and artists; and he unceasingly harassed 
Lenin, intervening now for one, now for another. Even 
while complying Lenin was out of patience with these 
proceedings, all the more so because, since the very destiny 
of the revolution depended on its technical conquests, 
he highly valued the collaboration of the intelligentsia. 
He was prepared to give the specialists and technicians 
the best possible material conditions, but he expected 
loyal, unreserved cooperation from them; and he could 
not share Gorky’s nearly mystical views on the intelligent- 
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sia. For Gorky, the intelligentsia were “revolutionaries 
by nature.” \ 


I differed from the Bolsheviks on the question of 
the value of the role of the intelligentsia in the Russian 
Revolution, which had been prepared by the same 
intelligentsia to which belonged all the Bolsheviks who 
had educated hundreds of workers in the spirit of social 
heroism and genuine intellectuality. The Russian in- 
telligentsia, the scientific and professional intelligent- 
sia, I thought, had always been, was still, and would 
long be the only beast of burden to drag along the 
heavy load of Russian history. (Gorky, Days, p. 33.) 


These words made Lenin thunder. “In literature,” he 
cried, “you seem to be a good realist — and in your attitude 
to people, a romanticist.””. He reproached Gorky sharply 
with understanding nothing of politics. 


“He who is not with us is against us. People inde- 
pendent of the march of events — that is a fantasy.... 
A union of workers and intelligentsia, eh? Well, that 
isn’t bad. Tell the intelligentsia. Let them come to 
us.... We are just the ones who have undertaken the 
colossal job of putting the people on its feet, of telling 
the whole world the truth about life — it is we who are 
pointing out to the people the straight path to a human 
life, the path which leads out of slavery, beggary, 
degradation.” 

He laughed and said without any trace of resent- 
ment: “That is why I received a bullet from the in- 
telligentsia.” 

“Do you think I quarrel with the idea that the 
intelligentsia is necessary to us? But you see how 
hostile their attitude is, how badly they understand the 
need of the moment? And they don’t see how power- 
less they are without us, how incapable of reaching 
the masses. They will be to blame if we break too 
many heads.” (Gorky, Days, pp. 39-41.) 


When Gorky insisted too much, Lenin, grew angry. 
He wrote to him: 
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You exercise a very particular profession. You are 
surrounded by a bourgeois intelligentsia which has 
understood nothing, forgotten nothing. learned nothing, 
and which -— in the best and rarest cases — is disoriented, 
desperate, mroaning, dominated by old prejudices, ter- 
rorized and which terrorizes itself. 


The conflict between the two men ended with Gorky’s 
departure for his second Italian exile. It was only after 
some years that he reconsidered Lenin’s attitude. 

A worker, Gorky relates, “a tender-hearted man, com- 
plained of the painfulness of work in the Cheka.... 
‘But you know Ilyich too has to stifle his emotions, and 
I am ashamed to be so weak’.... Did Lenin too have 
to stifle his emotions?” Gorky now asked himself, and 
he cited some other remarks of his antagonist: 


“What do you want?” he would ask me in astonish- 
ment and anger. “Is it possible to act humanely in a 
struggle of such unprecedented ferocity? Where is 
there any place for soft-heartedness or generosity? We 
are being blockaded by Europe, we are deprived of 
the help of the European proletariat, counter-revolu- 
tion is creeping like a bear on us from every side. 
What do you want? Are we not right? Ought we not 
to struggle and resist? We are not a set of fools. We 
know that what we want can only be achieved by 
ourselves.” (Gorky, Days, p. 44.) 


Gorky continued: 


He paid too little attention to himself to talk about 
himself to others; he, more than any one, could keep 
silent about the secret agitation of his soul. 

Once, however, when he was caressing some chil- 
dren, he said: “These will have happier lives than we 
had. They will not experience much that we lived 
through. There will not be so much cruelty in their 
lives.” 

Then, looking into the distance, to the hills where 
the village nestled, he added pensively: “And yet I 
don’t envy them. Our generation achieved something 
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of amazing significance for history. The cruelty, 
which the condition of our life made necessary, will 
be understood and vindicated. Everything will be 
understood, everything.” (Gorky, Days, p. 50.) 


In a book which, after forty years of violence, of 
unspeakable constraints inflicted upon the soul, resumes 
the ancient and profound Russian pity for man, the 
respect for his inner freedom, even his right to anarchy, 
Boris Pasternak nevertheless accords absolution to Lenin. 


. the whole of this nineteenth century — its revolu- 
tions in Paris, its generations of Russian exiles starting 
with Herzen, its assassinations of Czars, some only 
plotted, others carried out, the whole of the workers’ 
movement of the world, the whole of Marxism in the 
parliaments and universities of Europe, the whole of 
this new system of ideas with its newness, the swift- 
ness of its conclusion, its irony, and its pitiless remedies 
elaborated in the name of pity - all of this was ab- 
sorbed and expressed in Lenin, who fell upon the old 
world as the personified retribution for its misdeeds. 

And side by side with him there arose before the 
eyes of the world the vast figure of Russia bursting 
into flames like a light of redemption for all the 
sorrows and misfortunes of mankind. 
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ZENITH AND TWILIGHT 


The existence led by the Ulyanovs in the Kremlin 
scarcely differed from that which they led in the Rue 
Marie Rose, on the edge of the Parc Montsouris. They 
lived in a small, three-room apartment in the palace, 
formerly set aside for the servants. During the famine 
years, they considered it an honor to eat no better than 
the rest of the population, and when the peasants and 
the workers’ organizations sent them packages of white 
flour and “fatty substances,” these invariably found their 
way to hospitals or children’s homes. Certain members 
of the high command followed this example and re- 
nounced the advantages attached to their post. Angelica 
Balabanoff remarks: “But for the Ulyanovs, it was spon- 
taneous, while with Trotsky, for example, it seemed to 
stem from reason.” 

Lenin had no clothing expenses. “I could swear,” said 
Clara Zetkin, ‘that he wore the same neat, well-brushed 
coat in which I first saw him. It was in 1907 at the 
World Congress of the Second International at Stutt- 
Cartes. ” One reception day, when anyone could 
approach him, a worker about to leave for the front 
came to ask a favor. But when he came into the office 
he stopped, nonplussed. 


Lenin took him by the arm. 
‘“‘What’s the matter there comrade? Why are you so 
upset?” 
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The worker stared at Lenin’s clothes and shoes, 
then with a sigh said, “I came, Comrade Lenin, to 
ask you to help my family, but I see how you live 
yourself.... Well, don’t be angry with me.... I don’t 
need anything; excuse me for having disturbed you for 
nothing.” 

“You needn’t excuse yourself. It’s good that you 
have reflected and understood that we are living in 
difficult times.” 

“I wouldn’t have understood it by myself.” 

“Then you didn’t come in vain. I am very pleased 
with your visit.’ 

In the waiting room, where he was pressed with 
questions, the worker explained: “He received me like 
a brother, but as for help.... I decided not to ask 
him for any. He lives worse than miserably himself.” 

With this, several people who had come with similiar 
intentions left with the worker. 


Lenin detested being guarded by police agents and he 
always tried to escape them. Photographers and paint- 
ers exasperated him and when, after he had been 
wounded, he noticed that they were filming him in the 
courtyard of the Kremlin, he tried to flee. It was neces- 
sary to explain to him that it was indispensable to assure 
the public on the state of his health. Jubilees and solemn 
meetings “were minor ills for him,” said Trotsky. An- 
dreyev relates: “When he was acclaimed on the speaker’s 
stand, he simply did not know what to do with himself 
and would consult his watch, or unnecessarily take out 
his handkerchief or pretend to be looking for something 
in his pocket.” 

When he learned that on April 23, 1920 the ninth 
Congress was preparing a public celebration of his fiftieth 
birthday, he refused to attend, and gave in only in order 
not to hurt his comrades. He arrived at the end of the 
first part of the meeting, dedicated to speeches and 
reminiscences, and took the floor to scourge “commu- 
nist infatuation” and to express the wish that jubilees 
and celebrations be finished with once and for all, in 
order to get on with the work. 

In an issue of The Communist International, Gorky 
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published a highly flattering article on Lenin. Lenin 
furiously demanded its suppression. But the magazine 
had already been distributed and he could only insist 
that no more copies be’ made. There was no shade of 
superiority inhis attitude toward his colleagues. Those 
who worked with him took care not to let the shadow 
of flattery slip into their words; they knew they would 
be severely scolded. This President of the Council never 
gave orders. The notes he wrote to ask for this or that 
were courteous or familiar. He was a citizen the same 
as the others, and felt it indefensible to benefit from any 
priorities. When, rarely, he asked the public library to 
allow him to take home reference copies, he specified 
that he would consult them that night so that readers 
would find them in their usual place the next morning. 

One of the first resolutions of the Central Control 
Commission, created on his initiative and which, to his 
mind, represented “...an instrument of the conscience 
of the party and of the proletariat,’ made a point of 
“the struggle against careerism, against the party mem- 
bers having a tendency to abuse their position and neglect 
their responsibility to their comrades.” It should be 
noted in passing that the president of this commission 
was Stalin. 

Lenin was perhaps the only statesman known to history 
on whom power had no hold. Far from wanting to rule 
_single handed, he wanted to associate himself with as 
many of his colleagues as possible, with a view to having 
himself replaced, and this even before he understood the 
seriousness of the malady which was to carry him off. 
He always preached collective leadership, believing that 
nothing better developed a sense of responsibility than 
the conscientious and loyal exercise of power. On his 
own, he took the initiative of having himself replaced 
in the posts of President of the Council of People’s 
Commissars and of General Secretary of the party. The 
only expression of authority he allowed himself, and that 
on doctor’s advice, was the notice posted in his study — 
“No Smoking.” He wanted to be debated with freely; 
he never cut anyone short; at the most he contented 
himself with asking that a decision on which he was in 
disagreement be held in abeyance. “Well, we’ll take that 
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up at the next meeting. It’s necessary to consult Marx.” 

No question seemed unworthy to him. He always 
saw the whole of things and wanted the least cog to 
function well. Along with problems of state and of gran- 
diose enterprises — the resumption of production, the 
modernization of factories or the construction of the first 
grand dam, the Volkhovstroy — he was interested in the 
sanitary measures taken in the cities or in the country. 
Exanthematic typhus: was raging and Lenin exclaimed: 
“Comrades! If socialism is not victorious over the lice, 
the lice will defeat socialism!” 

He gave the greatest weight to the factor of the 
population’s well-being. The food problem took pre- 
cedence over all others: “Bread will decide everything.” 
Immediately after October, he confronted the men in 
power with their responsibilities: “You do not sufficiently 
appreciate the importance of bread for the revolution. 
Do you believe that you can nourish the workers with 
agitation? We need agitation and bread.” Faced with 
the disastrous results of too rapid and too rigid controls, 
it was for the sake of bread that he adopted his “new 
economic policy” (NEP) conceding a certain commercial 
liberty in order to interest the peasant in provisioning 
the cities. 


Frankly admitting a mistake, ascertaining the rea- 
sons for it, analyzing the conditions which led to it, 
and thoroughly discussing the means of correcting it 
— that is the earmark of a serious party... that is the 
way it should educate and train the class, and then the 
masses. 


Intransigent on principles, Lenin was flexible in his 
tactics. He was not afraid to reverse the engine momen- 
tarily, since his plans were drawn on a long-term basis. 

He did not close himself up in the Kremlin but main- 
tained constant personal contact with the masses, visited 
factories, went to meetings, and received all those who 
asked to see him. “It is necessary to frankly explain to 
the workers that we are terribly poor and that despite 
the famine, it is indispensable that they hold on yet a 
few more months.” When certain factories hoisted the 
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white flag as a sign of protest, he went there and ex- 
plained. And the workers stuck by him. 

He dreamt of the reconditioning of apartment houses 
and the upkeep of streets; for, he said, a city’s appear- 
ance is an important psychological factor for its inha- 
bitants. 

His deepest solicitude was for the young, and not only 
to those in the ranks of the Komsomol. War and famine 
had engendered the flood of besprizornye, the homeless 
adolescents who formed bands of robbers, and who were 
the heros of the film The Road to Life and of Pedago- 
gical Poem by Makarenko. Lenin had doctors and 
teachers introduced into the juvenile courts; for the 
benefit of the young strays he created a special com- 
mittee attached to the supreme executive committee and 
put Dzerzhinsky at its head. The Cheka then had to help 
these children become men; and one wonders if, in taking 
these steps, Lenin was not trying to humanize both of 
them. ... 


He did not bow before the immensity of the task, but 
it marked him with the stamp of worry and affliction 
to face the egoism, negligence and ill-will of man. More 
and more often, a note of regret and indignation slipped 
into the letters of the last two years ot his life. His 
legendary sly peasant’s smile, perpetuated in Soviet icono- 
graphy, gave way to an expression of sadness; but the 
portraits of that Lenin are indeed rare. Wrinkles ap- 
peared on his forehead and his bare, Socratic or — as the 
sculptor Aronson said — Verlainian head seemed to be 
inhabited by an immense despondency. 

He who so rarely became angry could not hold back 
his explosions of anger in the tace of the presumption 
and laziness of the “Soviet dignitaries,” a race he detested 
and which irresistibly multiplied. “The old bureaucracy 
has been beaten,” he said, “but the bureaucrats remain.” 

On the occasion of Mayakovski’s already mentioned 
satiric poem, Lenin said in a report to the All-Russian 
Congress of Metal Workers: 


I am not sure about the poetry; but as for the 
politics, I vouch for their absolute correctness. We 
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The Gorky estate, near Moscow 


are indeed in the position... of those who are con- 
tinually meeting, setting up commissions, drawing up 
plans without end. There was a character in Russian 
life - Oblomov. He was always lolling on his bed and 
mentally drawing up plans.... Since then Russia has 
passed through three revolutions; but the Oblomovs 
have remained, for there were Oblomovs not only 
2mong the landlords but also among the peasants, and 
not only among the peasants but among the intellec- 
tuals, and not only among the intellectuals, but also 
among the workers and Communists... old Oblomov 
has remained, and it will be necessary to give him a 
good washing and cleaning, a good rubbing and 
drubbing to make a man of him.... Our worst in- 
ternal enemy is the Communist who occupies a respon- 
sible (or not responsible) Soviet post and enjoys uni- 
versal respect as a conscientious man.... He has not 
learnt to fight against red tape, he’is unable to fight 
against it, he shields it. (Selected Works, Vol. 9, p. 
316ff.) 


With the end of the civil war, the peril was no longer 
on the right, but on the left, in the immoderateness‘ and 
anarchy of the irresponsible elements; and in April, 
1920, Lenin wrote Left-Wing Communism, An Infantile 
Disorder, in which he studies the degree to which the expe- 
rience of Russian communism could serve other nations 
in helping them avoid the errors of “leftism.” 

His iron health had allowed him to withstand the 
serious wounds of August, 1918; but at the beginning 
of 1921, symptoms of another malady appeared, at first 
imputed to overwork. It was arteriosclerosis. A direct 
order from the Central Committee was needed to get him 
to resign himself to taking some rest at Gorky, the 
sumptuous domain of the former governor of Moscow, 
where the Ulyanovs for some time felt themselves out of 
their element. From 1922 on, Lenin was able to work 
only intermittently, escaping from Gorky each time he 
could. On December 15, 1922, he wrote to Stalin, 
General Secretary of the party, for the attention of the 
Central Committee: “I have wound up my affairs and 
can leave [for Gorky] with a quiet mind.” He had hoped 
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Lenin and Stalin at Gorky in 1922 


to take part in the tenth Congress of Soviets, but the 
next day his condition grew worse. \ 

What happened in the days following, of such a nature 
that at the end of the month Lenin dictated a new letter 
addressed to the first party congress to take place after 
his death? He called its attention to the fact that the 
General Secretary “...has concentrated an enormous 
power in his hands”; pointing to Stalin’s rudeness and 
lack of loyalty toward his comrades, he added: “and I 
am not sure that he always knows how to use that power 
with sufficient caution.” What does this sentence express 
if not the fear of Stalin’s ambitions since, in the same 
letter, Lenin suggested raising the number of members 
on the Central Committee from 27 to 50, even to 100? 
He thought that this measure would reinforce the Com- 
mittee’s authority at the same time that it would guarantee 
against a “split” - a word subject to diverse interpre- 
tations. On January 4, 1923, Lenin added a postscript 
to his letter, proposing that the Committee “... find a 
way to remove Stalin from that position and appoint to 
it another man.... (Trotsky, “The Testament of Lenin” 
in The Real Situation In Russia, pp. 322-323.) 

This letter has received the name of Lenin’s “testa- 
ment.” It was discussed at the thirteenth Party Congress, 
but the Congress was already too well packed with 
partisans of the General Secretary to adopt Lenin’s sug- 
gestion. They limited themselves to proposing to Stalin 
that he take the leader’s criticism into consideration. In 
March, 1923, Lenin was stricken by a serious paralytic 
attack on the right side and lost the power of speech. In 
July and August this condition abated. With painful 
tenacity he tried to arrest his decline, to take several steps, 
and to relearn to articulate several words. 

On Christmas of 1923, in the Gorky manor, he had a 
Christmas tree decorated for the village children and 
despite violent headaches, had his chair rolled into the 
room so he could share their joy. 

On January 21, 1924, a new attack laid him low. It 
was the end. The autopsy showed an old and terrifying 
arteriosclerosis of the blood vessels of the brain. One 
could only be astonished that his brain had so long 
resisted eclipse. Krupskaya, who read to him -— he in- 
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Stalin creates his legend (painting) 


dicated by gestures that he wanted to be read to — relates 
that two days before his death, Lenin had her read Jack 
London’s story, Love of Life. It is the story of a man 
who is trying to reach a port located on a large river. 
Sick, dying of hunger, he painfully blazes a trail across 
the wilderness. Next to him crawls a wolf, also starving. 
In a desperate fight, the man and beast come to grips with 
one another. The man wins. Worn out and half mad, 
he reaches his goal despite all. 

Such is the straightforward story of Vladimir Ilyich 
Ulyanov-Lenin, a man who laid the foundations of an 
immense and powerful state by practicing the simplest 
political rule, a rule formulated two thousand years ago 
and never applied: Let your yes be yes and your no 
be no. 
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Lenin’s Testament: The Letter to the Congress 


\ 

On December 23, 1922, Lenin, who sensed that his 
illness was becoming worse, began to dictate a letter that 
has received the name of his “testament.” He intended 
it for the first party congress to meet after his death. 
This thirteenth Congress was held from May 23 to 31, 
1924. As has been indicated, the Congress not only took: 
no account of it, but did not even make the letter public. 

Trotsky, and even more the Trotskyists, used it against 
Stalin. Although known, to be sure, but only publicly. 
revealed at the twentieth Congress by Khrushchev, this 
letter was published in 1956 in the magazine Kommunist, 
then in a large edition in pamphlet form. The style is 
faltering and betrays the sick man’s fatigue, but the 
thought is lucid and reveals itself to be prophetic. 


I 


I should very much like to advise that a series of 
changes in our political organization be undertaken at 
this Congress. 

I should like to share with you those thoughts which 
I consider to be most essential. 

I submit as of primary importance, that the size of the 
Central Committee membership be enlarged to several 
dozen, possibly even to one hundred members. It seems 
to me that our Central Committee would be exposed to 
great danger in case future developments are not favor- 
able to us (and we cannot rely on this) if we do not 
undertake such a reform. 

Next, I would like to call the Congress’ attention to 
the proposal that under some conditions Planning Com- 
mission resolutions should be given a legislative charac- 
ter, taking into consideration here Comrade Trotsky’s 
proposition — up to a certain point and under certain 
conditions. 

Referring to the first point, i.e., enlargement of Central 
Committee membership, I am of the opinion that it is 
necessary for the raising of Central Committee authority 
and for the serious work aimed at raising the efficiency 
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of our apparatus, as also for the prevention of conflicts 
between small Central Committee groupings which would 
gravely affect the fate of the party as a whole. 

I think that our party has the right to demand fifty 
to 100 Central Committee members from ‘the working 
class whom it can give up without taxing its strength 
too highly. 

This reform would lay the foundation for a greater 
stability of our party and would help it in its struggle in 
the encirclement of hostile nations, a struggle which in 
my opinion can and will greatly sharpen in the next 
few years. I think that thanks to such a move the sta- 
bility of our party would increase a thousandfold. 

LENIN 
December 23, 1922 


Il 


Continuation of notes, December 24, 1922 
(From Trotsky, The Real Situation in Russia, pp. 320- 
323.) 

By the stability of the Central Committee, of which I 
spoke before, I mean measures to prevent a split, so far 
as such measures can be taken. For, of course, the 
White Guard in Russkaya Mysl (I think it was S. E. 
Oldenburg) was right when, in the first place, in his play 
against Soviet Russia he banked on the hope of a split 
in our party, and when, in the second place, he banked 
for that split on serious disagreements in our party. 

Our party rests upon two classes, and for that reason 
its instability is possible, and if there cannot exist an 
agreement between those classes its fall is inevitable. In 
- such an event it would be useless to take any measures 
or in general to discuss the stability of our Central Com- 
mittee. In such an event no measures would prove 
capable of preventing a split. But I trust that is too 
remote a future, and too improbable an event, to talk 
about. 

I have in mind stability-as a guarantee against a 
split in the near future, and I intend to examine here a 
series of considerations of a purely personal character. 

I think that the fundamental factor in the matter of 
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stability —- from this point of view — is ‘such members of 
the central Committee as Stalin and Trotsky. The rela- 
tion between them constitutes, in my opinion, a big half 
of the danger of that split, which might be avoided, and 
the avoidance of which might be promoted, in my 
opinion, by raising the number of members of the Cen- 
tral Committee to fifty or one hundred. 

Comrade Stalin, having become General Secretary, has 
concentrated an enormous power in his hands; and I am 
not sure that he always knows how to use that power 
with sufficient caution. On the other hand Comrade 
Trotsky, as was proved by his struggle against the Cen- 
tral Committee in connection with the question of the 
People’s Commissariat of Ways of Communication, is 
distinguished not only by his exceptional abilities — per- 
sonally he is, to be sure, the most able man in the present 
Central Committee; but also by his too far-reaching self- 
confidence and a disposition to be too much attracted 
by the purely administrative side of affairs. 

These two qualities of the two most able leaders of 
the present Central Committee might, quite innocently, 
lead to a split; if our party does not take measures to 
prevent it, a split might arise unexpectedly. 

I will not further characterize the other members of 
the Central Committee as to their personal qualities. I 
will only remind you that the October episode of Zinoviev 
and Kamenev was not, of course, accidental, but that it 
ought as little to be used against them personally as the 
non-Bolshevism of Trotsky. 

Of the younger members of the Central Committee, 
I want to say a few words about Bukharin and Piatakov. 
They are, in my opinion, the most able forces (among 
the youngest), and in regard to them it is necessary to 
bear in mind the following: Bukharin is not only the 
most valuable and biggest theoretician of the party, but 
also may legitimately be considered the favorite of the 
whole party; but his theoretical views can only with the 
very greatest doubt be regarded fully as Marxist, for 
there is something scholastic in him (he never has learned, 
and I think never has fully understood, the dialectic). 

And then Piatakov — a man undoubtedly distinguished 
in will and ability, but too much given over to admini- 
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stration and the administrative side of things to be relied 
on in a serious political question. 

Of course, both these remarks are made by me merely 
with a view to the present time, or supposing that these 
two able and -toyal workers may not find ’an occasion 
to supplement their knowledge and correct their one- 
sideness. 

December 25, 1922 


Postscript: Stalin is too rude, and this fault, entirely 
supportable in relations among us Communists, becomes 
insupportable in the office of General Secretary. There- 
fore, I propose to the comrades to find a way to remove 
Stalin from that position and appoint to it another man 
who in all respects differs from Stalin only in superiority 
— namely, more patient, more loyal, more polite and 
more attentive to comrades, less capricious, etc. This 
circumstance may seem an insignificant trifle, but I think 
that from the point of view of preventing a split and 
from the point of view of the relation between Stalin 
and Trotsky which I discussed above, it is not a trifle, 
or it is such a trifle as may acquire a decisive signifi- 
cance. 

LENIN 
January 4, 1923 


lil 


Continuation of notes, 26 December 

The enlargement of the Central Committee member- 
ship to fifty or even one hundred persons should serve, 
as I see it, a two- or three-fold purpose: the more Central 
Committee members there are, the more persons will get 
to know the Central Committtee work and the smaller 
will be the danger of a split as a result of taking some 
careless step. Enlistment of many workers into the 
Central Committee will help our workers improve the 
efficiency of our apparatus, which is very bad. 

Actually, we have inherited it from the old regime, 
because it was entirely impossible for us to reorganize 
it completely in such a short time, especially during the 
period of war, or famine, etc. For that reason the 
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“critics,” who, in a derogatory or sarcastic manner, point 
out the defects of our apparatus, can be boldly answered 
that they have no concept whatever of the conditions of 
our present revolution. 

Effective reorganization of the apparatus within five 
years was entirely impossible - especiaily during the 
period of the revolution. It is enough that during five 
years we managed to create a government of a new type 
in which the workers, marching at the head of the 
peasantry, stand against the bourgeoisie, and at this time 
when we are encircled by a hostile world; this was a 
tremendous accomplishment. This knowledge should not, 
however, blind us to the fact that it is actually the old 
apparatus which we have taken over, the apparatus of 
the Czar and of the bourgeoisie. 

Now, when we have attained peace and have satisfied 
our minimal needs, we should devote all our effort 
toward improving the efficiency of the apparatus. I 
picture this to myself in this manner; several dozen 
workers taken into the Central Committee machinery 
will be more able than anyone else to occupy themselves 
with the control, efficiency and transformation of our 
apparatus. ; 

It became evident that the worker-peasant inspection, 
which initially possessed this function, is incapable of 
performing it and can be used only as an “auxiliary,” or, 
under some conditions, as an assistant of these Central 
Committee members. Workers drawn into the Central 
Committee should, in my opinion, not be recruited from 
among those who have behind them a long period of 
service in the Soviet apparatus (in this part of my letter 
I count the peasants as workers in every case because 
these workers have acquired certain habits and certain 
prejudices, which we specially consider it necessary to 
combat). 

The Central Committee staff should be enlisted largely 
from among the workers who are below the level of the 
group which were promoted during the last five years 
to positions in the Soviet apparatus, and from among 
those who are close to the common workers and peasants, 
who are not directly or indirectly in the category of the 
exploiters. I think that such workers, attending all 
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Central Committee meetings, and all Political Bureau 
meetings, and having the opportunity to read all the 
Central Committee documents - are capable of creating 
the cadre of loyal supporters of the Soviet system; they 
will be able also, first to add to the stability of the Cen- 
tral Committee itself, and second to work actually on 
rebuilding the apparatus and making it efficient. 
December 26, 1960 
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Chronology 


\ 


Since the Gregerian calendar was not adopted in Russia until 
1918, the dates prior to that time are indicated according to the 
Julian calendar, which is twelve days behind the Gregorian in the 
nineteenth century and thirteen days behind it in the twentieth 
century. Terms such as February Revolution (February 27 — March 
12) or October Revolution (October 25 — November 7) have be- 
come symbols, just as have some other dates marking Russian 
history before 1917 (for example, February 19, 1861: abolition of 
serfdom). 

It should be recalled, moreover, that St. Petersburg, named by 
its founder Peter the First, was Russianized into Petrograd by 
Nicholas II in 1914, and rebaptised Leningrad in January, 1924, 
immediately after Lenin’s death. 


1825 December 14 (26) — Revolt of the “‘Decembrists,”’ first 
Russian revolutionary movement. 
1825-1855 Nicholas I. 
1855-1881 Alexander II. 
1861 February 19 — Abolition of serfdom. 
1862-1865 Era of judicial, administrative, and cultural reforms, 
followed by a period of cruel reaction. 
1866 April — Attempted assassination of Alexander II by 
Karakozov. 
1870 April 10 (22) — Birth of Lenin. 
1878 Trial of Vera Zasulich. 
1881 March 1 (13) — Murder of Alexander II by a group of 
revolutionary terrorists. 
1881-1894 Alexander III. 
1883 George Plekhanov (1856-1918) founds at Geneva the 
League of Struggle for the Emancipation of Labor. 
1887 March 1 (13) — Attempt against Alexander III prepared 
by a group of revolutionary terrorists including 
Lenin’s brother, Alexander Ulyanov. 
May 8 — Execution of Alexander Ulyanov. 
1888 Attempt on the Imperial family at Borky. 
1894 Accession of Nicholas II to the throne. 
1895 Lenin founds at St. Petersburg The League of Struggle 
for the Emancipation of the Working Class. 
1895-1900 December — Detention of Lenin and deportation to 
Siberia. 
1898 Founding of the Russian Social Democratic party 
with its first Congress at Minsk. 
1900-1905 Lenin’s first emigration. 
1900 Denese — Publication of the first Leninist issue of 
Iskra. 
1903 Second Congress of the Russian Social Democratic 
party and split into Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. 
1904-1905 Russo-Japanese War and Russian defeat. 
1905 First Russian Revolution. 
January 9 (22) — “Bloody Sunday.” 
February 4 (17) — Murder of Grand Duke Serge at 
Moscow by a group of revolutionary terrorists. 
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1907 


1912 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


1918 


July — Mutiny of the cruiser Potemkin at Odessa. 

October — General strike and formation of the first 
workers’ Soviet, at Petrograd. 

October 17 (30) — Nicholas II grants a consitution and 
a parliament, the Duma. 

December — Revolutionary uprising at, Moscow, sav- 
agely repressed. 

Fifth Congress of the Social Democratic party, at 
London. 

December — Lenin’s second emigration. 

January — Social Democratic conference at Prague. 
The Bolsheviks constitute themselves as a separate 
party. 

April 4 (17) — Massacre by the police of the Lena 
miners. 

ayy 5 (18) — First legal issue of Pravda at St. Peters- 

urg. 

July 19 (August 1) — Germany declares war on Russia. 

Zimmerwald Conference. 

December — Assassination of Rasputin. 

February 27 (March 12) — Second Russian revolution, 
the February Revolution. 

March 3 (16) — Abdication of Nicholas II and forma- 
tion of a Provisional Government. 

April 4 (17) — Back in Petrograd, Lenin presents his 
April Theses. 

June 3 (16) — First All-Russian Congress of Soviets. 

July 4 (17) — Mass armed uprising crushed by the Pro- 
visional Government. 

September — Putsch of Commander-in-Chief Kornilov. 
He is thrown back from Petrograd by the garrison 
and the workers. 

October 10 (23) — Meeting secretly, the Bolshevik 
Central Committee decides on an armed uprising. 
October 25 (November 7) — Third Russian revolution, 
the October Revolution. Formation of a Bolshevik 

government. 

January 18 — Dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. 

March 3 — Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. Separate peace 
with Germany. 

March 7 — Seventh Party Congress. This one assumes 
the name of All-Russian Communist Party (Bol- 
sheviks). 

March 12 — The capital is transferred from Petrograd 
to Moscow. 

May — Beginning of the civil war. 

Summer — Beginning of foreign intervention. 

July 10 — The Fifth Congress of Soviets adopts the first 
constitution of the R.S.F.S.R. (Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic). 

July 16 — The imperial family is executed at Ekaterin- 
burg. 

November 9 — Revolution in Germany. 
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1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1924 


March 2 — First Congress at Moscow of the Third 
International, The Communist International. 

March 21 — Revolution in Hungary. 

July 19 — Second Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national, at Moscow. 

November — End of the civil war and the foreign inter- 
vention in European Russia. 

March — Uprising of the Kronstadt sailors. 

June — Third Congress of the Communist International 
at Moscow. 

March — The eleventh party Congress names Stalin 
General Secretary. 

October — End of foreign intervention in Asian Russia. 

December — The All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
changes the R.S.F.S.R. to U.S.S.R. (Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics). 

January 21 — Lenin dies. 

May — The thirteenth party Congress takes account of 
Lenin’s “testament” without conforming to his direc- 
tives. 
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